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In Turning Points in History the Editor calls attention to the scientific revo- 
lution that has occurred in the definition of reality from a static substance to 
a series of events in a time-space continuum. He notes the foundations for sci- 
entific theory first made in the West by the affirmation of unity of Deity and 
humanity, laid down at the Council of Nicaea, and shows the metaphysical 


implications for both science and universal religion. 


Professor A. E. Johnson, just retired from the English Department at Syra- 
cuse University, strikes a new and original note in his article The Art of 
Immortality. He calls attention to the personal experience of immortality in 


the human consciousness as “that which resumes.” 


Professor Frederic Young of New Jersey State Teachers College and Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson University, and editor of Current Philosophy for Bookman 


Associates, contributes the verse “In the Latter Years?’ 


Dean William H. Alamshah of Claremont Men’s College has been making a 
study of the growth of personality from childhood to adulthood and provides 
an interesting discussion of his findings under the title Human Nature and 


Self-development. 


The series of articles on William Blake by Professor John Theobald is con- 
cluded with the article Blake’s Ideas of Good and Evil. 


Dr. Jenny Lind Porter is a familiar figure to our readers through her many 
contributions to The Personalist. This young poet has won wide acclaim 
through her volume of verse for which she chose the title of our standing 


column The Lantern of Diogenes. Her verse The Windharp will please many. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the F-ditors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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WHAT! NO PROTOPLAS\M/ 


€ You may have heard! It’s a strange world! 


€ Just as the semanticists had arranged a sure-fire 
world of meaning, done intuition to death on 
the cross of hard fact, and settled down to their 
dogmatic slumbers, the whole contraption has 
backfired. 

€ How so? Our most solid facts, we are now 
assured, are but kaleidoscopic events in a space- 
time continuum, dependent on our understanding 
and a Creative Intelligence behind all. 





€ Substance, like Prospero’s actors, is “all spirits 

melted into air, into thin air... like the 
baseless fabric of this vision... the great globe 
itself,/ Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve/ And, 
like this insubstantial pageant faded./ Leave not a 
rack behind.’ 


€ One corpus delicti among many is that “viscous- 

jelly-seat of life” called “protoplasmy which aside 
from insubstantial activities is loosely describable as protein 
and water. , 


€ The “seat” is gone before we can examine it, changed 
by our observation, too swift to locate, immeasurable, 
understood only as a memory, scientifically expressed by 
multiplication into diel > and there lies protoplasm dead as 


a doornail. 


€ We now learn that “the thinghood of a living being is only 
a psychological experience of the human observer?’ which is 
a hard pill to swallow, inducing metaphysical shivers. 

€ Yet writers of scientific textbooks continue to teach proto- 
plasm as the physical basis of life, rather than confess 
ignorance. 


€ For the dyed-in-the-wool materialist is unwilling to admit 
that behind the shadows of human comprehension must be 
the continuously creative activity of a Supreme Intelligence. 


R.T. F. 














‘Turning Points in History 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





Even major dislocation of ideas brings an 
inescapable revolution in its wake. It would have taken a bold 
stretch of the imagination in A.D. 1900 to have visualized from the 
annoying put-put of the gasoline engine powering the printing of 
the village paper, the constant roar of planes that now fills the night, 
the supersonic bursts that wrack the skies, and the laden freighters 
airplaning to foreign shores. Yet the internal combustion engine is 
one of the simpler inventions of our day, in spite of the fact that 
its capacious maw unsettles civilizations and provides incentives 
for future wars. This is but the simplest of the distractions that 
confront us. Our world is changed overnight and political, social, 
and domestic life are, in spite of us, set to a new key. 

The most remarkable fact for this materialistic age is the shift 
from reality considered as solid matter, to a new universe of mental 
constructs, in which the great discoveries concerning matter are 


being wrought from dreams, mental imaginings, relations of the 


world of action to the world of mind, of the visible to the invisible, 
until at last hovers the possibility that the earth itself may suddenly 
dissolve. This age may justly be said to have been inducted by the 
theory of relativity. The new problem now is to keep our world 
of mental constructs subservient to a higher realm of spiritual con- 
structs without which life is rendered unendurable. The genii our 
minds have called forth threaten our very existence. 

Such reflections lead our attention not only to the recognition 
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of the relation between the world of scientific phenomena and its 
world of concepts, but even more significantly between science 
and religion. The ancient quarrel between these fields has been 
fatuous and misleading, for the truths of one field cannot cance! 
those of another in a single universe of fact. Until the present 
scientific shift in the concept of reality, from substance to events, 
there has been no chance of rationalizing the divided cosmos into 
any sort of compatibility, or of making the intellectual world aware 
of the close relation existing between the metaphysics of science 
and the metaphysics of religion. 

Whatever early history may show respecting the Oriental 


origin of mathematics, the fact remains that there was in Occidental 


thinking a gift or genius to apply the mathematical abstractions of 


the East to practical uses, and this development has caused one of 
the marked differences between the civilizations of Fast and West. 
If the flair for abstract thought sprang from Oriental reflection on 
the Absolute, with a premium on meditation as the way to know!l- 
edge, Occidental practicality was also needed to bring results from 
those meditations. But, both within Fast and West, the movement 
toward knowledge was initiated within religion. The chief concern 
of religion has always and everywhere been concerned with meta- 
physics, the relation of the thinking subject to his world or to a 
supreme reality. The direction which such a religious or meta- 
physical inquiry may take will be determined by its presuppositions 
concerning reality. If the real is found only in the Absolute, we 
must consider ourselves surrounded by a world in which the indi- 
vidual is comparatively insignificant, the victim of fate, cireum- 
stance, or whatever totalitarianism can control the body or the 
will. A turning point in western history was taken when it was 
assumed that man himself was a significant part of the whole, though 
this idea had also found expression in the thought of the East. The 
western effectiveness was due to the paradoxical assumption of the 
identity of opposites, the presence of both immanence and tran- 


scendence in the unity of the real. But this discovery had in addition 
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to provide a concrete instance and to be affirmed of a particular 
individual under convincing circumstances. This the Founder of 
Christianity did. 

The conditions under which this disclosure came ran much 
deeper than the implications that are commonly drawn, for the 
doctrine of Incarnation can mean no less than the immanence of 
a Supreme Spirit in all created matter. Fortunately for our age, this 
truth has begun to stir the minds of our advanced scientists. It implics 
the possibility of that Presence in the soul of man as its preferred 
dwelling place, the very citadel of its chief appearance. However 
unique the manifestation of this Presence may have been in one 
human-divine life, that instance cannot be viewed as a solitary 
event, but possible to any human consciousness which surrenders 
itsclf in an equal degree to the Divine will. I cannot pause here to 
meet the objection certain to arise, except to remark that the prob- 
lem of evil must find its answer in the freedom of man, the place of 
freedom in moral character, and the participation of the Creator 
himself in the process. But this | know, God could not create a 
world without involving Himself. Without the possibility of sin, 
there is no possibility of morality. 

This discovery must be accorded in its supreme instance, to the 
assumption of Christianity that God appeared in human form as 
far as that could be done under human limitations, though the 
implications of this claim are seldom realized in institutionalized 
Christianity. The tme has come, however, when these implications 
must be faced in the interest of religion and civilization. 

The first great turning point of western history found expression 
at the Council of Nicaea in A.p, 325. Interest in the problem there 
raised now lies in the fact that it is the recurring enigma of the 
present hour, another turning point in human history. This comes 
into the limelight through the newly-discovered facts of science, 
defining substance as a mental construct, atoms as events in a space- 
time continuum, and organisms as “open systems” of continuously- 


fleeting events. Admission of such constructs to the realm of scien- 
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tific discourse provides an opening for the admission of mental 
constructs in other fields including those of morality and religion. 
In a recent article in The Scientific Monthly on “The Meaning- 
lessness of the Word Protoplasm,’ Garrett Hardin writes, quoting 
the scientists Bertalanffy and Mainx, “The organism is then, not a 
‘thing; but an ‘open’ system, and the ‘thinghood’ of a living being 
is only a psychological experience of the human observer?”’ 

The problem of substance considered at Nicaea was solved 
only in part because the Councilors did not fully comprehend the 


implications involved. The true nature of substance awaited the 


complementary revelations of modern science. The Nicene diffi- 


culty was not unlike that of contemporary scientists who insist on 
keeping the word “protoplasm” for the nonexistent. The impenetra- 
bility which we attach to substance is primarily a human incapacity. 
The Western Church clung to the idea that God was present in a 
human body, that human nature was not inconsistent with the 
presence of Deity. Without realizing it, they gave a standing room 
for the reality of matter and provided a foothold of validity for 
materialistic science. Their mistake, if any, was in assuming this 
to have been a solitary instance rather than a universally cosmic law. 

Denis de Rougement, in a brilliantly written article,’ has recently 
called attention to the conduct at Nicaea, which clearly discloses 
some reasons for failure there to understand so abstruse a problem 
involving the Divine nature. Personalities dominated discussions. 
Men wrangled over the personality of Jesus and missed the cosmic 
meaning of Divinity. The controversy centered on the choice 
between two theological terms: homo-ousion, or homoi-ousion (of 
one substance with God or of like substance as God). The Eastern 
Church committed itself to an extreme transcendentalism which, 
in an absolutistic idolatry, obscured the human nature of Jesus. 
Worship of an Absolute entails the substitution of visible tokens, 
such as pictures, statues, the Kaaba, dogmas, institutions, infallible 


1Vol. 82, No. 3 (March 1956). 


*Preuves, No. 54 (August 1955). 
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scriptures, or rites.’ Although the Western Church was very specific 
in stating the full humanity of Jesus, it took Aristotle, as interpreted 
by Aquinas, to save the day against the absolutists and leave a 
standing for scientific research. 

The fact that immanence and transcendence are not contra- 
dictories, but contrapletes, not antithetic, but complementary, 1s 
not yet generally recognized, though it is essential to any true con- 
cept of personality, human or Divine. In reaching its decision, the 
Council was in anything but a dispassionate mood. The grossesi 
irregularities attended the sessions. The noisy clack of hoodlums 
drowned out opposing speakers. Politically interested blocs resorted 
to deceit, violence, and even murder: the wrath of angry theologians 
disputing an iota (in this case actually) of the Scripture. In spite 
of expected denials, the modern interpretation of substance, so 
material and yet so important to the makers of the Creed, provides 
rationality for a concept of reality, the conjunction of matter with 
spirit, of an invisible within the visible. Science now pays back the 
debt it owed to faith by returning to it a rational ground for 
the solution of ancient controversies between religions, sects, and 
science. In the new scientific “look;’ validity is grounded in activity. 
The atom is validated by its activity, and in religion godliness needs 
no other “proof” than character, such as was seen in the life of the 
Man of Nazareth, or when discoverable in any other human being. 
In each case validity is finally grounded in the character of the 
universe, the Creative Will within and over all. The rights of man, 


the sanctity of human personality, and freedom are the foundation 


stones of existence. 


The transcendentalist predicament is shown by the fact that one group of Christian 
transcendentalists denies the humanity of Jesus to preserve His Deity, while the other 
group denies his Deity in order to preserve the character of God. A like difficulty is noted 
by Masson-Oursel in Indian transcendentalism in affirming the existence of a God whose 
character would be ruined by any participation in human affairs: “At least in its classical 
form, the Sankhya demands an absolute, incommunicable transcendence, which can 
assume no natural form whatsoever .. . it was the bhakti religions which recognized a 
revelation flowing from grace, a godhead benevolently inclined toward the creature, as 1s 
the case in Krishnaism, Vaishnavism, and Shaivism? (See “The Indian Doctrine of Grace? 
The Mysteries (New York, Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series XXX-2, 1955), p. 11. 
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We stand at another turn in the road of history when, as never 
before, the future of civilization is dependent on the attainment 
and development of proper mental constructs. Scientific constructs 
have already put us in possession of powers and potencies hitherto 
inaccessible. These powers entail moral and spiritual decisions upon 
which existence now depends. Our future world is contingent 
upon our choice of mental constructs. If that world is to achieve 
its true destiny, the creative powers within man must co-operate 
with the creative forces within and behind all reality. As Dean 
Brown of the Graduate School of Business at Yale recently wrote: 
“Great ideas that move the world have roots in man’s spiritual 
nature?’ Incomputably great powers are now within the reach of 
amoral and immoral men. Without the creative presence of the 
Divine Spirit in the hearts of men, these powers will be used as 
already they have been used, to create Hell on earth. Our danger 
is not now so much from the existence of the bomb as from the 
wickedness of men. The old problem of “substance? the possibility 
of identifying the human spirit with the Creative Intelligence 
which maintains and creates all: this is the chief question at this 
turning point of history. 

To one who has followed with interest the disclosures of the 
Dead Sea and Qumran Scrolls, recently recovered from the caves 
of the Wilderness of Judea, there seem to have been many attendant 
providences. The apparent accident of a chance stone cast by a 
shepherd at a bird in flight and which noisily shattered an urn that 
contained manuscripts hidden for twenty centuries might not seem 
so strange if taken alone. But this event was attended by a unique 
concomitance of other events. It occurred in the first half-century 
of world-wide communication when such an event could not be 
kept from world knowledge—a period of unusual enlightenment 


and co-operation among scholars and the carliest appearance of a 


scholarship competent to deal with the materials. Never before in 


‘Saturday Review, (Jan. 21, 1956), p. 20. 
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history were the radio-carbon fourteen tests available to put beyond 


quibble the genuineness and the approximate age of the manuscripts. 


After two thousand years these documents might be considered as 


appearing “in the fulness of time,’ and are being amazingly com- 
plemented by later discoveries. 

The writer can make no pretense to competence for a critical 
discussion of the Scrolls and can only claim a lively interest growing 
out of the preparation of a doctoral thesis more than fifty years ago. 
My major was Hebraics and the theme, “The ‘Transition from 
Prophecy to Apocalypse? The material involved in the research 
was, so far as then available, exactly that which is recovered in the 
Scrolls. Of particular importance was the prophecy of Isaiah, sal- 
vaged in full. This discovery now gives a special emphasis to the late 
portions of that book known to scholars as “Second Isaiah)’ and 
this bears particular interest because from this: Jesus of Nazareth 
chose to inaugurate his ministry in his home town by identifying 
himself with “the Suffering Servant of Jehovah? This passage of 
Isaiah I consider to be the high-water mark of Jewish prophecy 
in its interpretation of the character of God. 

One highly important fact not yet mentioned in “the con- 
comitance of events,’ is the appearance at this time of the scientific 
discovery of “substance” as an event in a space-time continuum. 
This concept of matter removes the old logic of contradiction 
between matter and spirit and provides a new basis of interpretation 
never before so clearly present in human thought. So I shall address 
myself largely to the problem of “substance” in relation to imma- 
nence and transcendence. There appears the possibility of raising 
the old problem of the Council of Nicaea in the light of more 
rational, and even more religious, conclusions. There need be no 
fear for an honest faith in any forthcoming facts. If faith must draw 
curtains to shut off investigation, it is not worthy of consideration. 

Whatever Jewish sect may have produced the Scrolls is unim- 
portant. What if the words and practice of the Last Supper follow 
closely the formulas of pre-Christian practice? What if John the 
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Baptist is disclosed as an Essence, or Jesus as following an Essene 
regimen in the Wilderness Temptation? What if from the Wilder- 
ness cn the borders of Bethlehem certain fanatically-expectant and 
psychologically-prepared [’ssene shepherds experienced visions and 
voices in keeping with their expectations for Israel? What bearing 
have these possibilities on contemporary faith, in the face of the 
realities which those circumstances have written into human history 
for two thousand years? No moral mandate will have been upset 
or made obsolete. No lic, however nourished, will suddenly become 
true; and love, the love of God and the love of man, burn with 
undimmed brightness to light the darkness of the world. Only as 
we settle ourselves into these imperishable realitics of existence 
shall we find answers to the questionings of our age. 

Without committing ourselves on the undisclosed facts of the 
Scrolls, let us ask what might be the effect of the fresh definition 
of Divinity by the presence of new materials contemporary with 
the rise of Christianity, or by differences of interpretation intro- 
duced by the Founder of Christianity. In this we are in something 
of the situation of eyewitnesses called to independent judgment. In 
considering anew the human nature of Jesus we may acquire a 
more compelling religious aspect of his Divinity and an increased 
veneration for human nature as related to the Divine. 

Science, in its most advanced representatives, now reinforces 
religion by rationalizing the concept of the presence in the cosmic 
order of a Supreme Creative Intelligence. Once this concept is 
allowed, the principal claim of religion is admitted. The Spirit, 
immanent and creative in nature, establishes the cosmic standing of 
righteousness, the friendliness of the universe, the source of creative 
genius, the intrinsic worth and sanctity of the human personality, 
its right to inviolability, the foundation of all freedoms, the basic 
claim for religion. 

A more contemporary look at the high point of Jewish 


prophecy, the newly emphasized chapters of Second Isaiah, may 


bring new potency in its implications concerning the character of 
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God; implications that could not be so convincing to men over- 
persuaded by materialism. If we are to read the description of the 
“Suffering Servant of Jehovah” as the ideal of the perfect man, we 
cannot avoid ascribing the identical moral attributes to God him- 
sclf, for the servant cannot be greater than the master. A God of 
jealousy, wrath, and hatred dissolves in the concept of One 
“wounded for our transgressions,’ “bruised for our iniquities,’ upon 
Whom is the “chastisement of our peace,’ and by Whose “stripes 
we are healed? In contradiction from the Essenes, Jesus poured 
into this concept the idea of a God that clothes the lily, notes the 
fall of the sparrow, and by a supreme self-limitation identifics Him- 
self with every part of His creation. In self-limitation rather than 
in Omnipotence and the other Absolutes, Jesus found proof of the 
Divine character in a way unparalleled by any other religious 
teacher. If, on the one hand, we tremble at the loss of a divinely- 
appointed Hell or, on the other, rejoice at the absence of retribu- 
tion, we should refresh our minds by the meditative reading of 
Dante’s /nferno or of Shakespeare’s Macbeth. If we are to find any 
alleviation of the dark problem of a world in which so much evil 
seems to prosper, we may discover it in the fact that the Creator 
Himself suffers for the establishment of a moral character which 
cannot be attained apart from freedom. Herein lies the religious 
discovery of the ages: the mystery of Incarnation. 

The true Shekinah and temple, of a God so conceived, is the 
heart of man in which Divinity finds its highest expression by 
co-operation with the human will. Across the field of time do we 
find any place in which such Incarnation has occurred? God pity 
the man who has never found in the human face of father, or 
mother, of child or lover any trace of a Divine Presence. If there 
is One human character which more than any other bears the 
divine attributes, who will stand up to challenge the moral per- 
fection of the Man of Nazareth without condemning himself, 


impugning his own character? Some will say, “Jesus was not God; 


as an infant consciously running the universe.’ No! But as Berdyaev 
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has said, “God was Jesus?’ lo those of feeble faith I commend this 
statement for its discrimination. [he Incarnation of God in Christ 
was unique with the uniqueness which every soul bears to Divinity 
in a world continuously created. Even the leaf of the maple is each 
an unrepeatable event in history but, like the Incarnation, is no 
solitary instance in time of God’s relation to man, I have been made 
aware of the Divine Presence in Roman, in Syrian, and Funda- 
mentalist Christian churches, and also in Moslem mosque and 
Brahman temple, and by that I am the more convinced that God 
was uniquely present in Jesus of Nazareth. In the words of Sidney 
Lanier: 

Oh what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ? 


What elsewhere I see in part, here I find fulfilled. 

For this observer, so far, the important lesson likely to come 
from the disclosures of the Dead Sea and Qumran Scrolls is the 
new interpretation which Jesus attached to earlier revelations. His 
unique religious discovery was the self-limitation of God endured 
for the purpose of bringing to flower the creation of moral and 
spiritual beings. Beginning with the first sermon in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, where he disclosed his sense of mission, and, even from 
the time of the Temptation, there was an increasing apprehension 
of the identity of the Divine Spirit with his own. A psychological 
study of the growth of this consciousness is of supreme interest. At 
His baptism came an inner assurance, like a voice from Heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son? Then followed the struggle with the 
sense of destiny in the Wilderness Temptation where, deliberately 
repudiating all cheap devices for popular success and even the 
fatuous illusions of religious asceticism, He chose the way of the 
Suffering Servant. When He came to Nazareth, it was with the 
full understanding of the consequences of that choice. From Second 
Isaiah, now so prominently emphasized, He chose the lesson for 


the dav: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because he hath 
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anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to 
heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, lo preach the acceptable year of the Lord? (Luke 4: 18-19; 
Isaiah 61:1-2) It is significant that at this point he abruptly closed 
the book and sat down, omitting the immediately-following clause 


of the sentence: “and the day of the vengeance of our God? 


And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture 
fulfilled in your cars... . Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, head thyself; w hatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 
And he said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet is accepted 
in his own country. But I tell you of a truth, many widows 
were in Israel in the day of Elias, when the heaven was 
shut up three years and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land; But unto none of them was 
Ilias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman 
that was a widow. And many lepers were in Israel in 
the time of Eliseus the prophet; and none of them was 
cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian. And all they in the 
synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled with 
wrath, And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and 
led him unto the brow of the hill... that they might cast 
him down headlong. (Luke “nee 


From this beginning, in which he identified himself as the suffering 
servant and, under repeated circumstances, synonymously as “Son 
of Man} there was a growing apprehension which was culminated 
in the last hours of his life and the bold assertion which was either 
fact or blasphemy: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father? 
(John 14.9) 

Today, along the savage line of barbed wire entanglements 
that border this same Wilderness of Judea, there stretches on both 
sides the yet more savage fact of a mental construct of hate based 


upon the concept of a God of wrath, jealous and unbending, the 
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mental construct of the /ex talionis. Both Israel and Islam neglect 
the prophets whom they confess, in common, to revere and who, in 
both cases, represent the highest reach of their religious revelation, 
for the law of “an eve for an eye and a tooth for a tooth? This 
sort of feudism which now so generally rules the affairs of the 
world, must end in destruction unless men settle for peace on the 
terms of “the Servant of Jehovah? Strangely enough from this same 
Wilderness of Judea has come the literature that voices the rein- 
terpretation of the character of God from the early days of Amos 
of Tekoa to the Christian era. Now by an incredible providence, 
here adjacent to Bethlehem town, the issue is rejoined after twenty 
centuries, in the world’s great hour. The lines of the late William 


Butler Yeats seem now prophetic: 


The darkness drops again, but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 
And what rough beast, its time come round at last, 
Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born. 


5“The Second Coming? Collected Poems 2d ed. (New York, Macmillan, 1950). 








‘The Art of Immortality 
BY 


A. E. JOHNSON 





I, Is a striking vet overlooked phenomenon 


in human thought that immortality is much easier to conccive of 
than mortality. Nature herself gives us no evidence for death. The 
most withered excreta of an animal in a sunburnt pasture is as alive 
as the grass on which it rests, and the supporting carth as alive as 
both. While we no longer debate how many angels can dance on 
the point of a needle, we are given to wonder how many actually 
do: for “angels” read the je-me-sais-quoi we have never scen. 

This latter statement may appear ingenious, but surely it will 
appear less and less ingenious as science proceeds, and as we are 
confronted more and more with the axiom that truths which are 
demonstrable belong to a lower order of reality than the unde- 
monstrable. Under these falls what I am bold to call the fact of 
immortality, or rather the art thereof; art being the ultimate facet 
of existence, the highest manifestation of reality. 

Now the evidence for the belief in immortality by countless 
great minds is very cogent, as it should be. So also is the contention 
that the greatest apprehenders of knowledge—the receptors of 
knowledge, as I would prefer to say—are the saints, who of course 
have no doubt of eternal life since they lead it. Yet for the purpose 
of this discussion I wish, for the most part, to forgo these testaments 


—a very great concession. 
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That which cannot be conceded, however, is the fact of the 
hinterland of all we do not know—that Afric of darkness so vast 
that we still stand only on the shore, having gone inland hardly at 
all. Were the sum of knowledge to be evaluated at a thousand, 
would we not be rash in saying that we knew One? What of the 
999? He is a wise man who constantly bears this in mind, and 
realizes that this hinterland is at least explorable as such. Here, of 
course, formal knowledge, however labeled, is impotent; we have 
to relinquish it, and take on another guide, she of the luminous 
hands, who has, we might say, several Christian names, but no 
surname. 

Let us, however, striving to be as objective as possible, speak 


textually. In his book The Nature of the Universe,’ Professor Fred 


Hoyle of Cambridge University asks if “it was given to the 
Hebrews to understand mysteries far deeper than anything we 
can comprehend, when it is quite clear that they were completely 
ignorant of many matters that seem commonplace to us?” Now it 
Is quite untrue to say that these shepherds were “completely igno- 
rant” in natural wisdom: indeed they may have known Nature more 
intimately than we who only know about it—a distinction that must 
be sharply maintained. I suggested at the time of the book’s publi- 
cation that an answer to this scientific dogmatism was contained 
in the two words “seem commonplace.’ Science has made nothing 
commonplace. In truth, how much of our science, as changing as 
it is relative, may not actually be a using up of wonder or mystery; 
constitute, this is to say, a sort of elaborated ignorance? There are 
scientific descriptions; there are no scientific explanations. 
Professor Hoyle also maintains, categorically, that the Christian 
sense of security is illusory. How does he know? May he not be 
announcing merely that his own sense of insecurity is real? Yet this 
conceivably could be a nervous or spiritual malady; even a mental 


defect, just as my own mind is defective for dealing with astronomy 


tNew York, Harper & Bros., 1950, p. 2. 
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—and much else, alas. It is impossible to ignore this probability 
of uncquipment, especially as it applics to the higher realms of 
comprehension. 

Comparably, Bertrand Russell, in his essay “A Free Man’s 
Worship,’ bids us “worship only the God created by our own love 
of the good, to respect only the Heaven which inspires the insight 
of our best moments.’ Splendid, except that this God and this 
Heaven appear to be, from the context, an abstraction (a very 
difficult thing to worship): in fact these objects amount to little 
more than self-worship, which is a sickness. Furthermore, our “free 
man,’ who scems to be self-bound, informs us that “all the labors 
of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast 
death of the solar system? 

We have here, surely, a hybrid of idealism and nihilism hard 
to reconcile, an abortiveness which would seem to render our 
“worship” a mockery, and our “insight” false. The final destination 
of these things, limbo, is entirely inconsistent with their splendor. 
But, once again, we may say that our author does not kvow that 
limbo is the end, and is indeed gracious enough to say that his 
conclusion on this matter is “not quite beyond dispute?’ No indeed; 
on the contrary, it is the negation itself that must be brought up 
to the bar and roundly judged. 

We may ask why Lord Russell did not follow this lovely 
glimmer of the uncertain and, therefore, the possibility? I suggest 
that the answer will be found in his predilection for the negative 
—a positive love of the No, that constitutes a sort of secular pre- 


destination. This desire for the No infects modern psychology to 


such a degree that St. John Gogarty has referred to psychoanalysis 


as “the disease of health”; while Karl Krauss called it “the disease 


” 


whose symptoms it prof Our concern is with illth. 
Who ever heard of a good neurosis, a divine psychosis, a blessed 
complex? There would seem to be a doctrinal compunction to be 


sick. I once asked a Freudian doctor, regarding a patient at whose 
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feet he should most certainly have been sitting, “Why don’t you 
inquire what’s right with this man?” “Oh? he mumbled, quite taken 
aback, “we don’t do that?” Will our times be known as The Age 
of Negation? 

This rejection of the divine hunch, the winsome hypothesis, 


ht 


be called negative omniscience. Thus twice in the essay referred 


the not-indisputable, quite frequently goes over into what mig 


to, Russell speaks of the omnipotence of Death. But—yet once again 
—he does not know that death is omnipotent. Turning to the poets, 
who alone seem able to deal with Death—possibly because Death 
is itself epic—we may note from Hamilet the reference to “the 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler returns: 
Now although analogies from Nature may be mischievous, we may 
note that no butterfly ever returns to the chrysalis, but this does 
not invalidate the fact of wings. No grub, we may be quite sure, 
ever dreams of becoming a butterfly. Were we to imagine an eagle 
reincarnated as a fish and telling the confined “denizens of the 
deep” all the wonders of the upper air (“What upper air?”), we 


may form some idea of their incredulity. The eagle-fish would 


undoubtedly be exterminated as a dangerous madfish. 

I only advance this illustration to point up the important fact 
that the way of Life is upward, forward, which in turn posits a 
law which even Death must obey and serve. There is no returning: 
only by human memory do we ever go back; but it is one of the 
weaknesses of the modern mind that it presumes crablike to walk 
backwards, especially in respect to its preoccupation with evolu- 
tion. There is an inordinate concern with where we came from; 
practically none with where we are going, if anywhere. Bertrand 
Russell says we are going Nowhere, which would seem to be an 
illogical statement if only on the ground that we must then have 
come from Nowhere. Some scientists have actually contended that 
we came from Nothing, which puts all argument and discussion 
doubly at an end. 


The impossibility of Man’s regression in Place is paralleled also 
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in the realm of Time, though here the phenomenon would be 
one, not so much of procession, as of what Carlyle called ‘The 
Iverlasting Now. It has been pointedly said that but for Eternity, 
the idea of Now would have no meaning. Do we, however, need 
this dualism, or rather trinitarianism, of Then and Now and When? 
‘Time is a Circle. Certainty it is absurd to speak of our becoming 
immortal; for if we are immortal, we are immortal now. It is here 
contended that we are, particularly in the sense that we have time 
—all time. This assertion, that we have all time, is very important 
in our consideration. 

What might be called a replica of immortality, though the 
word is inadequate, would be the willed, conscious recognition, 
and thus the realization, that we have all the time we want now. 
Part of the modern sickness, not to say madness, is that men do 
not want time. With some, the very having it (on our hands, as 
we say comically) is painful, since this involves the love and 
enjoyment of life as such, as distinct, i.e., from activity, which as 
we know can be a form of indolence. One might almost say that 
the alternative to immortality—immortality now—is boredom, which 
in turn is a form of not wanting to live. 

Very pertinently does Ralph Barton Perry say in his The Hope 
for Immortality,’ “To live at all is to refuse to die?’ And again, “For 
whatever I am interested in doing needs time? I would go further 
than this and say, “Needs immortality’ For what we are all inter- 
ested in, without exception, is some form of art, and art is the 
imitation, even the practice of, godship. This is possibly the crux 
of the whole matter. It may well be that we—mankind—have a 
greater hand in Creation than we know. 

Dr. Perry says further that “in proportion as I have learned to 


hate life, I welcome the prospect of its loss . . . annihilation is 


welcome only when one is smoked out of life?’ My own rider to 


this would be that the full asumption and love of life are essential 


“New York, Vanguard, 1945. 
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to the fitvess for immortality; and that this kingly attitude entails 
immortality, and entails it presently. 

It is certain that we meet people who impart this enviable 

' quality of being here and now, and thus immortal. Great men, and 
I have met them, always have ume. They are not going anywhere. 
They are excellent listeners, and reasonably incapable of boredom, 
certainly when alone. This fear of being alone, which would scem 
to be more prevalent today than it was even half a century ago, 
itself constitutes another “immortalicide? Little wonder that we 
reject immortality, since not only is it a very difficult concept to 
believe intellectually, but is also a fearfully wonderful dignity to 
assume: like all sublime things it appears incredible. 

Here I should like to present some personal yet, I believe, valid 
testimony, which I must think is shared by others also. All my 
waking life, which I would place as beginning in the late forties, 
I have experienced a sense, after an interlude of activity, or rather 
activation, of something resuming. This sensation has been so 
strong, and so recurrent, that | have been almost obliged to personify 
and christen it “That Which Resumes.’ 

Doubtless the Freudians will have some bow tic ingenious 
“explanation” of this; but for me, who believe there are no 
explanations whatever, this resumption is understandable only as 
the resumption of immortality, the resumption, that is to say, of 

our normal and present condition. Incidentally the difference 

between “explanation” and “understanding” cannot, yet again, be 
too sharply insisted on. One can even forgo understanding by way 
of explanation. Many an “and-thus-we-sce-and-so-it-follows” type 
of mind is thus, if not actually vitiated, at least sadly inhibited from 
entering that estate where our knowledge is solely by way of 
adoration. We know reality only as a young dancer knows his 


partner: his warm cheek on her warm and beautiful hair. There is 


The That-Which Resumes could be defined as something to which all else is an inter- 
ruption; as God would be He to whom everything else is an impertinence. Only very 
deep down, of course, can we live at this level. 
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no “approach to reality, no threshold: as with a skyscraper we are 
more or less sucked into by a revolving door. Analysis becomes 
progressively more vicious as we proceed inward to reality. 

We may well ask what possible use for immortality certain 
materialists would have with their local ideas of God, if they could 
be called ideas and not rather personal thoughts on a subject that, 
it is only too clear, they have got out of touch with. Atheism is 
quite incapacitated for talking about theism except as a wingless 
bird might yearn to fly, a paralytic to walk. This disability is true 
also with respect to immortality, and of course tied up with it. 

As a correlative of the sense of “That Which Resumes” there 
comes, In my own experience, an intermittent negative fecling of 
not being vow; a sense of not being regulated. This would not 
matter too much if it did not occasion a certain mental irritation, 
as if a watch were actually suffering from going wrong, usually too 
fast. There would seem, in other words, to be a Mean Time regu- 
lating the soul; and consequently only when this Norm is effected 
does one really feel right or fit. The sense thus experienced could 
be variously described in such terms as synchronization, harmony 
or, as I prefer, contemporaneity. As always when we verge to 
reality, we needs must go to a poet for help, and in this instance to 
Wordsworth in particular, who in Tintern Abbey speaks of “that 
serene and blessed mood” in which “we are laid asleep in body, and 
become a living soul?” Wordsworth was to come at this profound 
subject again in the /amortality Ode, but he never really reaped it 
to the full, to become the modern Dante we still await. His nurse, 
Nature, never weaned him from her breast, and lined him up with 
the strong angels. 

We are in the region of pure matter of fact in saying that there 
are rhythmic beats in our bodies, in the tides of our blood even, 
as also in our minds, that correspond with the periodicities of 
the cosmos. These periodicities we may be sure are part of the 
fundamental principle at the heart of Creation: in a word, the 
basic scientific fact of existence is rhythm—poetry, if we will. 
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Wordsworth, in his famous Preface, refers to this concord as an 
“acknowledgment”—‘‘an acknowledgment of the beauty of the 
Universe?” Now we may not know much about this, but know it 
nevertheless we do; in fact when the belated analysis arrives it will 
be found that Art, as always, has outrun Science, even as faith 
outruns belief. 

In illustration of my observation on synchronization or con- 
temporancity, there is a story to the effect that native carriers in the 
African veldt would periodically insist on sitting down, urging that 
they needed time for their souls to catch up with them. Doubtless 
their masters were amused at this; but in my experience the demand 
of these natives exemplifies a literal necessity. It is only too trag- 
ically possible to effect a divorce between body and soul; sometimes 
permanently. This is the tragedy of tragedies; and I am convinced 
that it is attributable, in part at least, to hurry, impatience. Patience 
itself is a kind of immortal state. Very rightly patience has been 
partnered with genius, and all genius is ultimately religious. 

It is one of the vices of romanticism that it exhibits the opposite 
of this fine quality of synchronization. Geoffrey Scott admirably 
defined romanticism as a love of the remote as such. And I have 
defined a romantic as one who is rarely here and now, but mostly 
there and then. He is also one who, when he gets what he wants, 
doesn’t want it! It may sound odd to accuse our two eminent 
scientists, above, of being romantic, yet it is clear to me that they 
do not want immortality. They would probably think me romantic, 
even naive, in saying that immortality is owrs for the having. For 
I affirm that our desire, our holy desire, is the quintessential part 
of the fact of immortality. Godhead can only be received; it cannot 
be obtained. which would be a sort of simony. We have indeed 
scriptural authority, if such were needed (and I have strived to 
avoid this), for saying that we are given power to become the sons 
of God. Could it happen in any other way? 

Reference has already been made to the fact that Nature does 


not present us with the phenomenon of Death. Even the biblical 
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analogy that except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it 
cannot live, is false; for quite obviously it does not dic, but ger- 
minates. \Where then shall we look for death? I suggest that we 
must look for it i the realm of the spirit. Men can die spiritually; 
and they do. We are given the terrible privilege of rejecting immor- 
tality; than which there is nothing more momentous. 

There is even some textual evidence in support of the conten- 
tion that we are born without a soul, and that we are schooled on 
Farth to acquire one. John Keats, for instance, refuted the idea 
that this our life was a “vale of tears”; he held rather that here was 
a “vale of soul-making?’ And the Firstborn of the Dead affirmed: 
“In your patience possess ye your souls.’ The original Greek for 
this is much stronger: By your endurance ye shall gain your souls. 

This idea is very debatable, and it will be seen to conflict some- 
what with what has been claimed above for our permanent immor- 
tality, the timelessness of the soul. But we are on firmer ground 
in saying that we can actually forgo our immortality, even as an 
inheritor might miss a legacy by not claiming it, or through igno- 
rance of its existence. It would seem reasonably logical to say that 
the denial of immortality would quite incapacitate the skeptic for 
its possession. In other words, immortality is something that demands 
enjoyment, and demands it now. Chronic Puritanism in the realm 
of the metaphysical world would both repel and nullify it. Nothing 
is ever forced upon us spiritually; our gentlemanly God exercises 
a constant by-your-leave. 

It would seem clear also that those who deny immortality 
would have nothing to be immortal. The sense of it, essentially 
an avid desire for life, would have become atrophied; a sterile 
womb. Now while it is difficult to define this powerful appetite, 
the greatest of our desires, we may at least refer to it as love to 
the nth, love of God whetted of a lyric love of Life; an utter 
relinquishment of the self to the deathless Creator; an unqualified 
loyalty to the Absolute Loyalty—through joy especially, through 


Love particularly. With something more than liturgical propricty 
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docs the author of one of the collects speak of the loveless as 
“counted dead before Thee?’ 

In an article on George Bernard Shaw in The Dalhousie Review 
I wrote: “It is reasonably true to say that he used up his immortality 
while living; and that, like Peer Gynt, he brushed away the 
image of His Maker through that worst of modern discases—self- 
insistence:”* If this sounds harsh, let Shaw speak for himself, who 
believed that “having nothing to do and being content are the 
tortures of hell where the flames do not even burn you?” While 
Shaw’s ideas of Heaven, as of Hell, were probably grotesque, even 
childish, we may note how dubious is the happiness that results 


from excessive activity. Comparably, the doctrines of Nazism 


(rightly called Satanism) included a fiendish addiction to work. I 


would not quarrel with the definition of a devil as a being incapable 
of rest. Evil, it has been said, tends to play itself out: it does not, in 
other words, contain the principle of immortality; it is timed, even 
timed to explode. Not so the steadily-burning Good. 

There are few more disquieting things in modern life than the 
fact of our not having time, even time to do nothing, time for the 
heart’s incubation, time for secretions. A. FE. Housman believed 
that poetry was a secretion; and poetry, as we have seen, may well 
be the ultimate fact explanatory of existence. But the point is that 
there may be an intimate connection between our loss of time, and 
our loss of the belief in immortality. For loss of time is invariably 
coupled with the loss of joy—“the deep power of joy” in Words- 
worth’s pertinent phrase. Unfortunately a spiritual loss is always 
made up by a material substitute; in this instance by the actual 
love of misery. We saw above that our Cambridge scientist wanted 
the Christian ideas of security to be illusory, so that for him they 
were, Spiritually we never have what we do not want: both God 
and immortality are a capacity, a gift; they will never be known 


“Encounters with G. B.S.) Vol. 31, No. 1, April, 1951, p. 22. 
Maurice Dale Colbourne, The Real Bernard Shaw (London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.), 
1939. 
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to any individual unless thus entertained and received, voluntarily. 
I should not hesitate to refer to this belief and this capacity as a 
form of genius; and genius, it is generally agreed, is itself a quality 
of having time, or patience. 

We needs must be Godworthy; and equally we needs must be 
immortality-worthy. But if we repudiate the very idea of immor- 
tality, together with the having time, wherewithal shall we be 
immortal? As Shaw, unaware of the condemnation, naively con- 
fessed, this would be hell.’ So also Somerset Maugham is quite 
specific in his nondesire of immortality: “I neither believe in 
immortality nor desire it. I should like to die quickly and painlessly, 
and am content to be assured that with my last breath my soul, with 
all its aspirations and it weaknesses, will dissolve into nothingness.” 
Surely this is to believe in the miraculous, that something can go 
into nothing. One marvels that the words did not come back from 
the page as they were written, except that we have ceased to marvel 
at the positive implications of negative belief these days. 

The repudiation of immortality would seem to be part of a 
wholesale predilection for the negative by the modern mind, which 
at least may be creating a vacuum for the inrush of faith, We may 
note in passing that negationists, speaking generally, seem under 
no obligation to prove their negations beyond the bleak say-so, 
which actually turns out to be—and here is the tragic implication 
—the bleak wish-so. In the new battle cry, “There are no absolutes.’ 
we are afforded the spectacle of the use of a negative absolute to 
demolish all positive absolutes! Other instances of poor reasoning, 
not to say absurdity, by negationists are not hard to find. Thus 
Bertrand Russell says, “To take into the inmost shrine of the soul 


the irresistible forces whose puppets we seem to be—death and 


change, the irrevocableness of the past, and the powerlessness of 


man before the blind hurry of the Universe from vanity to vanity 


‘Tanner and Shaw, Man and Superman (Cambridge, Mass., University Press, 1903): 
“But a lifetime of happiness! No man alive could bear it: it would be hell on earth? 


*Notebook, p. 363. 
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—to feel these things and to know them, is to conquer them.” But 
obviously this is not to “conquer” these things, but to succumb to 
them. 

And the succumbing, let us stress, must be referred to desire; 
or rather, what amounts to the same thing, a nondesire for the 
Feast, a lack of what might be called the final hunger. Our very 
history has been the story of the creation of finer hungers; but to 
lock the door of the refectory, so to speak, is scarcely the right 
method. The wanting is all, and always the Way is forward. Omar 
was delightfully, but so utterly wrong. As I have written in this 
connection: 

Yester is not today, and not tomorrow; 
‘Time never turns again upon her furrow; 
Evening discards each lovely robe she wears; 
Lone and unique is every human sorrow. 


In truth there is a real sense in which the past has nothing to 


say to the present, because the Universe never stands still for a 


moment. Miracle is the norm; creativity the sole happening. I never 
was until this moment. 

The exception to this contention, though not its invalidation, 
is that spiritual death of which [ have spoken, and which concciv- 
ably is the one Hell. But as we have demolished Heaven, so too we 
have done away with Hell; yet one can be in Hell without believing 
in it; one can be dead without being undertaken. 

This excursion into a very difficult subject was first entitled 
“The Fact of Immortality,’ but it is far more accurate to speak of 
the Art of Immortality. The refuters of immortality with whom I 
have tried to deal were not infrequently illogical in their reasoning; 
but essentially they were inartistic. Our judgments in the finalities 
are necessarily aesthetic. Einstein has specifically stated this for the 


world of physics; but much more are our judgments aesthetic in 


“A Free Man’s Worship? Uysticism and Logic, and Other Essays (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1921). 








ART OF IMMORTALITY 


the realm of the spirit. One touch of the syllogism here makes 
the whole finding suspect, and just as the imagination outruns all 


science, so Art takes over where formal knowledge gives up, and 


it gives up very carly. The end of wisdom is the handing over of 


our desperation to Art: even our mathematicians are now dogmatic 
in saying that mathematics is not a science, but an art. 

Every artist—and every man ts an artist to some degree—knows 
what Walter Pater meant by saying that all perfection was through 
a series of disgusts. Our very bests are but sorry approximations; 
and we know it. Praise to a true artist can even be annoying, for 
he knows better: “This is not It. This was to have been It, but 
this is not It’) Moreover, there is always a certain sadness in the 
knowledge that he will be called upon to go just at that point 
where he was about to say something really authentic, nigh-indubi- 
table. This is particularly true of the poet. Keats was speaking for 
the whole company of the creators when he expressed the fear 
that he might cease to be before he had reaped his teeming mind. 
As a contemporary Browning might say: “On Earth the dictenda; 
There the veritable Dicta; the mended stammer, the sheer, the 
unmortal, the Real?’ 

Yet a certain eminent scientist writes: “Now what the Chris- 
tians offer me is an eternity of frustration” Such ill-reasoning gives 
us to wonder if a cogent argument for the fact of immortality does 
not mount up, by an inverse process, from the bathos (not to say 
the misrepresentation) of talk like this. I do not, however, wish to 
conclude on this carping note, but on a more joyous one rather; 
for joy is the keynote of immortality, as accepted misery is its 
frustration. Wordsworth tells us that heaven lies about us in our 
infancy. We can all remember how terrifying the idea of death 
was in childhood; it was something that grownups did, just as they 
became queer-looking—as we never should. Now Wordsworth 
relates this to the child’s nearness to “God who is our Home?’ But 
may not a truer reason be that we are, as children, nearer to Reality, 


and thus more cognizant of the fact of immortality? 
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I have tried to argue that these two great concepts, Immortality 


and Reality, are synonymous. [here is no compunction to recede 


from either as we grow up; and it is certain that the truly alive 
proceed towards them. Life in our “best of men” compounds to 
unmortality; and it could be that, with the saint, our chief knower, 
he does not even notice he has died. What the quality of the post- 
death immortality will be, who shall attempt to say? The authori- 
ties on the subject, of whom I am not one, are generally agreed 


that this is ineffable. 


In the Latter Years 
By Freveric H. YounG 


Now in the latter years of life 

My spirit is tied to my weakening body: 

A decayi ing animal is my body now, 

And yet my spirit richer, wiser, br ighter 

Than ever it was in the years foregone. 

Why, Why, Oh! Why this tug-of-war between 
The en-wisdomed soul and the declining flesh; 
Between the soul illumined and the flesh exhausted? 


Is it that the destiny we are 

Insists we yearn for the meaning of our years 

In this final, civil war ironical? : 

Or perchance the spirit is gathering momentum 

To cut forever its umbilical bond to flesh, 

And sunder these two who understood each other never. 








Human Nature and Self-development 


BY 


WILLIAM H. ALAMSHAH 





W.. the reflective mind inquires into the 


nature of human beings, it is, of course, governed consciously or 
unconsciously by its aims and purposes. If one secks to understand 
the totality, or the essence, of man’s being, human nature may be 
construed to be essentially will, or love, or reason; or, from a 
different orientation, a product of a group mind, a culture, or an 
absolute self. 

But there are other approaches, governed by other aims. Some 
students of human nature, for example, whose primary interest is 
behavioral, have viewed man in terms of the “elements” of his 
nature: impulse, drives, sensation, habit, ete. There are other 
psychologists, however, whose aim is the study of personality, who 
have found “elemental” concepts inadequate. They offer instead 
such integrates as traits,’ sentiments,” or psychic systems.’ Others 
still insist on working with the constructs of a theoretic typology.’ 

A philosophic consideration of such views had led this writer 
to form tentatively a theory of human nature which synthesizes 
certain of these ideas. Space allows, however, only a statement of 
broad outlines. We start first with a few preliminary definitions 
and descriptions. 

1G. W. Allport, The Nature of Personality (Cambridge, Addison-Wesley Press, 1950). 
2W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology (Boston, J. W. Lace & Co., 1918). 


K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, McGraw-Hill Co., 1935). 
: é ’ ) 


AW. Sheldon, Varieties of Temperament (New York, Harper & Bros., 1942); FE. Spranger, 
Types of Men (Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1928). 
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In this context the terms “person? “self? and “ego” wall be 
conceived as synonymous. The two latter terms will be used most 
often simply because the discussion centers about psychological 
matters. By self (person, ego) we understand an organism that may 
be conceived as involving two aspects, function and content. In 
terms of function the self is viewed in its regulative, integrative, 
and creative capacities. Content, on the other hand, involves (a) 
the ideal self (what we would like to be) and (b) the actual self 
(what we really are). The actual self is synonymous with per- 
sonality. As such, personality includes character, psychic systems 
(traits, sentiments, are synonymous terms), and temperament. 
Character is the organization of psychic systems in accordance with 
a dominant psychic system or principle. Temperament is under- 
stood as the native endowment of the individual. Psychic systems 
are integrates involving habits, temperament, and perceptions born 
of experience. Experience, however, must be understood as lived 
events containing conative, affective, and cognitive elements: cona- 
tion and affection supply the content, while cognition furnishes 
the structure, of experience. When experience is organized by 
means of cognition we may be said to formulate perceptions. As 
our perceptions are conceptualized and arranged into a consistent 
and coherent whole we have, to that degree, understanding. 

How does this complex organization come about? If we begin 
with infancy it may be said that at first we are “pushed” toward 
development by our drives, impnl*e* , sensations. These clements 
are not only prominent but hold the neld with respect to behavior. 
The standard of conduct in infancy, therefore, is pleasure-pain. 
Gradually, as the infant grows into childhood and the cognitive 


yrocesses appear, the criterion of praise-blame is incorporated as 
I PI } 


relevant: we are aware of our social setting and that our actions are 
approved or disapproved. The standard thus becomes a combination 
of pleasure-pain, praise-blame. 

In pre-adolescence, by means of imitation and an expanding 


use of symbols, certain traits can be seen to be more prominent 
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than others and we begin to discriminate between various acquired 
attitudes. Personality development as such has begun. In adolescence 
and carly adulthood, through freer self-expression and the birth 
and growth of love and understanding, traits become more firmly 
organized and arranged into a loose, tentative, hierarchical system. 
We begin to rely predominantly on a few traits to guide our 
conduct; we develop more deeply entrenched attitudes, and we sce 
that the cement of personality crystallization has begun to set. 

We become adults as these processes, begun in childhood and 
adolescence, continue to be subjected to expansion, differentiation, 
and integration. We “grow up” by becoming more complexly 
organized. This means not only that the mature personality has 
developed a sufficient number of traits and attitudes with which to 
successfully cope with the dynamic changes in himself and in the 
external environment, but that these traits have been arranged into 
some kind of hierarchical system according to a dominant psychic 
system or principle for self-direction. 

The process of achieving a mature personality is thus both 
dynamic and extremely complex. It may be described otherwise 
in the following analytical terms. Sensations, drives, impulses, are 
the elements which go to form various habits and perceptions. The 
latter, in turn, combine with temperament to form psychic systems, 
traits, or sentiments. These in turn are organized into a hierarchy. 
The standard of conduct has become equally complex. It now 
involves pleasure-pain-praise-blame-dominant principle. 

The complexity of organization involved in the mature person 
is seen from a different point of view if we characterize in some 
detail the nature and growth of traits. Allport defines a trait as 
“any determining tendency or condition of readiness for response:”® 
They are generalized and enduring mental sets. They are basic to 


personality as irreducible units. They are inferred from consistencies 


of behavior, never observed. They may be loosely formed or 


5G. W. Allport, Personality (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1937), p. 290. 
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relatively rigid, but self-development means the subjection of traits 
to the integrative, regulative, and creative functions: (a) compart- 
mentalizations of behavior must be broken down in order tor 
differentiation and expansion to take place; (b) our behavior in the 
various environments of daily life must become consistent with 
each other for adulthood. 

Eventually the various traits are arranged into a hierarchy; we 
acquire unity by applying some standard or gencral principle to the 
process. This standard must not do violence to the pleasure-pain- 
praise-blame criteria, but rather complement and properly evaluate 
these; it must be more, not less, reasonable than these. We may call 
such a standard a “gencral principle; an “ideal of conduct,” or an 
“idealized motive: 

In order to achieve a mature personality, then, the self nurtures 
both its ideal and actual aspects. This is accomplished through the 


capacities of action, empathy, and thinking. With the advent of 


the expansion and refinement of these capacities the interpersonal 
relations of the individual become increasingly psychological: the 
external world is interpreted in terms of personal needs and values. 
In this process the mode of interpretation may be predominantly 
one of action (volition), or empathy (affection), or contemplation 
(cognition). This observation is borne out by the facts of expe- 
rience. It is no small wonder, then, that typologies have been deemed 
necessary for an adequate theory of human nature from the time 
of Hippocrates and Plato to Jung and Spranger. 

Thus, on the path to adulthood we can recognize individuals 
relying predominantly (though never exclusively) on one of the 
three basic ways of interpreting and reacting to the environment 
and to themselves. Tensions are resolved, situations are evaluated 


or re-evaluated, perception is shaped, in accordance with type: 


6A. A. Roback, Psychology of Character (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942), 
p. 452. 

*MacDougall, op. cit., p. 186. 

*D. M. Allen, The Realm of Personality (New York, Abingdon Press, 1947), Pp. $4. 
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action, empathy, or contemplation. In a word, we tend to rely 
more exclusively either on our hands, our heart, or our head. 

Action means being overtly aggressive first, and later percep- 
tively evaluating reactions (our own and others). empathy means 
passive inaction first, in order that the affective processes may 
register the intent and actions of others and, at the same time, our 
own reactions. Contemplation means imaginative projection of 
different possible actions first, in order to choose, prior to action, 
the one which seems most fit to produce desired reactions. 

‘This description of types, we repeat, may fit a given individual 
on the path to adulthood. But to be a mature person means the 
claboration and use of all three dominating tendencies described 
above such that types do not seem to fit any longer. We become fully 
adult as we learn to interpret and resolve situations according to 
the cognitive, affective, or volitional requirements and demands of 
these situations. The difficulty lies in identifying these demands. 
This may prove frustrating. Much of the time we are not aware of 
the cause of our frustration. If we take the position that our past 
!s Incorporated in present tendencies,” we need not resort to the 
technique of elaborate inquiry into the past; although it is true 
that present deficiencies suggest and point to past misapprehensions 
and past misidentifications. These must be rooted out. But a certain 
mischief arises when these past events are given impressive labels 
and present deficiencies are then attached to and identified with 
these labels. Current situations cam be attacked from the point of 
view of present deficiencies as these are identified in present traits 
or psychic systems. 


‘ 


‘To state the case differently, we “grow up, we become mature 


persons, as we gain respect for and gradually master the informative 


and integrating influences of all three of the basic capacities. We 
learn thus to act in accordance with changing demands. If the appli- 
cation of cognitive capacities is demanded by a given situation, we 


°Q. Rank, Will Therapy and Truth and Reality (New York, A. A. Knopf, Inc., 1947), 
p. 28. 
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ought to “think it through”: this is the case when the problem is 


new, unfamiliar, involving—at least in large part—some sort of 
know-how, methodology, or needed data. If the situation requires 
primarily the application of effective capacities, we say we must 
“feel our way along”: this is the case when present data (cog- 
nitive factors) are insufficient and unavailable in mapping out the 
unknown, the future, or the, as yet, uncreated. Lastly, if the 
situation demands primarily volition, we say we must “do some- 
thing”: this is the case when the factor of time may be highly 
restrictive, or when the cognitive and/or affective processes have 
already yielded directives. 

We say of situations, then, that they primarily demand one of 
the three basic capacities. We say this advisedly because in all 
situations all three come into play to some degree. This squares 
with our definition and conception of both experience and the 
formation of traits, sentiments, or attitudes. 

The ground for claiming that adulthood involves the expansion 
and development of all the basic capacities can be stated from at 
least three points of view. In the first instance, elements of volition, 
affection and cognition are organized, as we have seen, into psychic 
systems. Some of these require for their birth, organization, and 
development a predominance of either will, feeling, or thought. 
Obvious examples readily come to mind. ‘Traits such as kindli- 
ness, tolerance, co-operation suggest primarily affective sensitivity; 
reliability, courage, aggressiveness, independence bespeak the central 
role played by volition; orderliness, foresight, methodicalness call 
attention primarily to cognitive influences. The mature personality 
has need of such variety with respect to traits. The contents of self 
must be varied enough and developed enough such that no real 
deficiency due to defective volition, affection, or cognition, can 
be posited. By very definition such defection is not a perfected 
person. 

From another point of view full adulthood is dependent in 


large part in “getting to know ourselves? This requires affective, 
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volitional, and cognitive application. We read and think in search 
of insights, but once found such knowing provides only the struc- 
tural dimensions for a mature personality. Functionally, we need 
the affective and volitional influences to actualize these insights. 
Personality development, in a word, is more than understanding; 
it means being that which we see is required. 

Finally, the case may be stated in terms of perception. We have 
seen that experience may be conceived as involving all three of the 
basic capacities, and, while perception 1s postulated as the cognitive 
organization of experience, this is not to say that perception 
operates independent of affection and volition. Many psychologists 
agree that such phenomena as fear, hunger, conformity, values, 
influence if they do not determine perception, Perception, then, 1s 
dependent on the growth and development of affective and voli- 
tional capacities as well as on cognitive processes. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn from this view of human 
nature and the processes we have posited as being involved in 


self-development. 


1. Personality development, it appears, is a process which 
becomes increasingly complex. In early life the abstractly con- 
ceived capacities of volition, affection, and cognition manifest in 
such a manner as to be identified as elements: impulse, habit, 
sensation. The latter are less generalized than the so-called basic 


capacities, but greater concretizing lies ahead. This is to say that 


the “elements” of personality combine with temperament to 
produce such integrates as traits, sentiments, or psychic systems. 
These are the basic units of personality. 


2. Traits must be organized into a hierarchical system, accord- 
ing to a standard, if character is to appear. The complexity thus 
achieved is difficult to realize fully. Certain impulses, drives, and 
habits which in part were responsible for the creation of a given 
set of traits are now inhibited, since character means inhibition 
dictated by a general principle. Roback thus rightly emphasizes 
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this inhibiting effect."’ We would add the productive features of 
such organization: the creative activities which result when char- 


acter, once established, utilizes creative imagination.” 


3- On the path to adulthood a typology appears both useful 
and necessary. This is the great truth of the discontinuities found 
in search of the laws of personality development. Before adulthood 
human beings tend to rely predominantly on action, empathy, or 
reflection as a mode of differentiating and integrating expericnee. 
With the advent of the mature person, however, the application 


of types becomes increasingly less useful and more difficult. 


4. The self, or the person, is not identical with personality. 
Personality designates what we are, while the self, at the very 
minimum, includes what we would like to be plus the regulative, 
integrative, and creative functions. In this sense, then, there is truly 


a Spirit in man. 


We may thus speak legitimately of a spiritualizing process in 
self-development. It may be described in the following terms. Will 
becomes, in the mature person, self-control through the use of 
inner symols,”* although this same will began as mere persistence 
in the face of obstacles. Affection becomes an active concern for 
the well-being of the sclf-other although it began as the mere regis- 
trations of self-concern. Cognition becomes a search for consistency 
and coherence in the world of experience although it began in 
childhood as the mere identification of scemingly unrelated 
elements. Spirit thus in a very real sense is the unmanifested 
organizer of the complex and sublime process of self-government. 
It is the ground of the mature person and thus of civilization. 

The nature of man, therefore, is dual not single: there is that 


which we can observe and measure; there is also that which forever 


\’Roback, op. cit., Chap. XXV. 
UR. TL. Flewelling, The Person (Los Angeles, Ward Ritchie Press, 1952), Chap. X11 


12q, Murphy, Personality, A Biosocial Approach (New York, Harper & Bros., 1947 
p. 298f. 


; 
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defics observation. Behavior thus involves not mercly observable 
action, but also the action behind the action: to interpret the latter 
in terms of the former is an unwarranted reductionism leading to 
an inadequate metaphysics. 

From this point of view, then, it may be said that modern 
psychology with its inferred but very real units of personality 
(traits, sentiments, or psy chic systems), and its concern for the 
regulative, integrative, and creative capacities (which Icad to the 
formation of character) has in part spelled out for us the insight 
that man is capable of the role of “giver of the law universal” 
(Kant), “living according to nature” (Stoics), “divine law” (St. 


Paul), or the interests of the “well ordered state” (Hegel). 


Py nent CB 











Blake’s Ideas of Good and Evil 
BY 


JOHN THEOBALD 





L, WOULD be inept to speak of Blake’s “Ethic, 
since the very word would undermine the rock on which his house 
is built. It would be to derive the principles of conduct from laws 
themselves derivative, instead of recognizing conduct as directly 
responsive to the voice of God, which speaks in the “poetic genius,’ 
living clear or clouded in us all. It is now that we become most 
conscious in Blake of the conditioning of the contemporary Zeit- 
geist. At the end of the eighteenth century, reason, by renouncing 
the supernatural, had gradually emphasized ethics to the exclusion 
of religion, which in reaction was forced into the superstitious 
fanaticism of the Methodist Revival. The church was in the 
hands of the latitudinarians—genteel prelates, urbane and dessicated; 
knowledge in the hands of the French Encylopedists, on whom 
Blake declared war with characteristic ferocity. Godwin, even at 
first Shelley, were hoping to save society by analyzing it; Blake 
more wisely sought its salvation in the human soul itself. 

Blake has an aphorism which well expresses his stand toward 
good and evil: “The combats of good and evil is [sic] eating the 
fruit of the tree of life?’ That is, the bitter fruit of this conflict 
signifies lapse from grace, banishment from paradise. The conflict 
as between good and evil was for Blake something to be abolished, 
belonging to the realm of darkness, incumbent on the faculty of 
reason, which, taken alone, is the perfect name for the death of 


the soul. “Good” is certainly bad; and if anything is good out of 
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these two, it is what we call “evil? For “good” is only the estab- 
lished conventions, and “evil” is energy working without regard 
to those conventions. All the greatest men, and above all Jesus, have 
been “evil” in this meaning. Blake was always willing to argue the 
irrclevance of goodness and badness to Character. “Goodness or 
Badness has nothing to do with Character,’ he says. “An apple tree, 
a pear tree, a horse, a lion are Characters; but a good apple tree or 
a bad is an apple tree still?’ For the same reason, “One law for the 
Lion and Ox is Oppression? 

This transvaluation of good and evil must mark one of the 
few recorded instances since the teaching of Jesus where violent 
paradox has been used soberly in the interest of truth. In The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell this resort to paradox assumes a 


systematic elaboration: 


All Bibles or Sacred Codes have been the causes of the 
following Errors: 
1. That man has two real existing principles, namely, 
a Body and a Soul. 
2. That Energy, called Evil, is alone from the Body; 
and that Reason. called Good. is alone from the soul. 
3. That God will torment Man in Eternity for follow- 
ing his Energies. 


sut the following Contraries to these are True: 


1. Man has no Body distinct from his Soul; for that 
call’d Body is a portion of Soul discern’d by the 
five Senses. the chief inlets of Soul in this age. 


Energy is the only life, and is from the Body; and 
Reason is the bound or outward circumference of 
Energy. 


tw 


Energy is Eternal Delight. 


we 


Any commentary on these sayings might only obscure their 


luminous quality, but, of course, Blake is still saying the same thing, 
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in other words, as when he says that God 1s the poetic gentus: that 
is, men found it necessary to make commandments only when the 
soul was held back from instinctive love of the good, which thrives 
in inspiration; and their salvation must presuppose the dethrone- 
ment of the usurper, Reason, by purification of their vision, in 
order that evil (like truth) may be scen at a glance. 

It must be admitted that Blake almost always gives the word 
“religion” a disparaging sense by identifying it with codes of 
morality. Morality, in its turn, is commonly made synonymous 
with Prudence, concerning which we read among Blake's proverbs, 
“Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid, courted by incapacity’ What 
this means is that Blake is determined to dissociate himself from a 
passive goodness, such as obeys first the voice of reason, produces 
a negative life, exalts Judgment (which Jesus denounced in favor 
of Forgiveness), and closes divine revelation with the last book of 
the Old Testament or of the New. But, according to Blake, nothing 
of permanent value is wot the fruit of revelation. “There is no God? 
he pleads, “but that God which is the intellectual fountain of 
Humanity?’ Therefore, insisting as he did that “without Contraries 
's no progression,’ he set about suggesting new sets of contrarics— 
right and left, love and hate, strength and cunning, angel and devil, 
Prolific and Devourer—anything, in fact, except good and evil, in 
which he felt a power of death and slavery. His favorite opposites 
for man were Energy and Reason, instead of Soul and Body; and 
for Eternity, Wisdom and Folly, instead of Good and Evil. “I care 
not,” he cried, “whether a man is good or evil. All I care about ts 
whether he is a wise man or a fool? Or again, “The fool shall 
not go to heaven, let him be ever so holy”—where “fool” means 
imaginatively obtuse, something Ike the opposite of the “sacred 
fool” who is Dostoevski’s “Idiot?” 

Thus we see that Blake began with a large and vigorous feeling 
for the unity of mind and body, the material and the spiritual— 


although to state his feeling so coldly is to rob it of the signifi- 


cance which it achieves in his illustrations to the Book of Job 
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or in the poems already mentioned, and to brand it with the 
unreality of “Idealism” in European philosophy. Repeatedly he 
declared that if the channels of perception were cleansed, every- 
thing would appear to man as it is—Infinite. It is just that man has 
closed himself up until he sees all things “through narrow chinks 
of his cavern? For this situation Blake put all the blame on the 
artificial severance of body and spirit. If the soul suffer by the 
body's doing, both are degraded; and if the body be oppressed for 
the soul's sake, both again are losers. lo deny the body its duc 
was to be just as much enslaved by it as to deny the soul its duc, 
because only those who do not live beyond the body are tempted 
to deny its right to freedom. Blake could see only one thing unclean 
in the world: that was the belief in uncleanness, and this belief he 
nicknamed, in his well-known manner, Rahab, the harlot-virgin- 
mother. 

This false dualism Blake attributed, in part at least, to religion. 
Religion and Nature were the two archenemies of humanity. He 
used these two words, rather as D. H. Lawrence used “soul” and 
“body; to describe the domination in isolation of either of the 
great complementary principles of human life; and (again as in the 
pocms and novels of Lawrence) it is in the corruption of sexual 
love that he believes this disintegration of soul and body have been 
most effective. Blake believed that the desire of the body was 
intended to be identical with the desire of the soul, and that by 
repressing the former, humanity had handed the body over to 


Satan. Human perfectibility lay through the marriage of heaven 


and hell. This conception is so dependent on its expression in the 
work of that name that it is again inevitably marred by comment. 
But we must make some attempt, more especially as it is an 
idea which anticipates one of the chief contentions of modern 
psychology. 

For purposes of clarity, Blake assumed human evergy, which he 
believed divine, to be the property of the body, and wrongfully 


called Evil; and human reason to be that which had placed an 
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interdict upon the body and which had called itself Good. Many 
of the heresies by which he has given offense occur in the passages 
where he has impersonated this energy. The very need for a 
morality had originated with the idea of a latent immoral bias in 
man, an idea which Blake traced to the tyrannous distrust of the 


body. By denying this energy humanity was responsible for its 


own unhappiness, because “energy is eternal delight.’ “He who 
desires but acts not breeds pestilence,’ because he is stifling that by 
which souls live and “converting men into cisterns instead of 
fountains.’ Self-defeated desires have led to moralities, which were 
the pharisaical inventions of conscious, unimpulsive virtue. Love 


between the sexes is especially unresponsive to such strictures— 


For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


This hostility to morality would be less impressive if it did not 
recall a note older than St. Paul’s contrast between “life in the 
spirit” and “life under the law?’ Such, however, is the inveterate 
timidity and obscurantism of human nature, that the professing 
followers of a bold faith have persistently become its practical 
subversives, and so the followers of St. Paul have become the 
enemies, or, worse still, the courteous patrons of Shelley, Whitman, 


and, above all, Blake: 


Jehovah’s fingers wrote the Law. 
He wept! then rose in zeal and awe 
And in the midst of Sinai’s heat 

Hid it beneath His mercy seat. 

O Christians, Christians, tell me why 
You rear it on your altars high! 


The thing which never failed to goad Blake to a frenzy of 
eloquence was to witness the law of Moses preached in the name 
of him who came to reverse it. For among his most intense con- 


victions was that the divinity which was revealed in the life and 
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teaching of Jesus was essentially human. This conviction speaks 
most clearly in the poem called “The Everlasting Gospel)’ which, 
in spite of its inequalities, is perhaps the most remarkable poem 
that Blake wrote. In this poem he takes up, seriatim, most of the 
virtues that are commonly attributed to Jesus—false humility, 
priggishness, scorn of intellect, ete.—and shows that Jesus possessed 
none of them, but only the active virtues of love and forgiveness, 


which claimed body, soul, and intellect: 


Was Jesus gencle or did He 

Give any marks of gentility? 

When twelve years Sold He ran aw ay 

And left His parents in dismay . . 

He cursed the Scribe and Pharisee, 
‘Trampling down hypocrisy 

And in His hand the scourge oe bright; 
He scourged the merchant ‘Canaanite 
From out the temple of His mind . 

Was Jesus humble or did He 

Give any proofs of humility? 

This is the race that Jesus ran, 

Humble to God: haughty to man, 
Cursing the rulers before the people. 

And when He humbled Himself to God 
Then descended the cruel rod. 

“If thou humblest Thyself, thou humblest me: 
Thou also dwellest in eternity? 


Now the reason why Blake was so fascinated by the synoptic 


gospels and by the personal figure of Jesus was that there he found 


the perfect reconciliation of the two sundered elements in his own 
nature—that which clove to time and that which clove to eternity, 
the realized beauty of the world and the inscrutable enigma. The 
influence of the Jewish-inspired writings, culminating in_ the 
Gospels, is written all over the form and content of his works. So 
deeply was he impressed by the prophetic books written during 


Israel’s period of expansion, that he confidently substituted his own 
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terms for those employed by Isaiah! For instance, he was convinced 
that hahaveh was the same thing as the Poctic Genius, and that it 


was nothing but zeal for the Poetic Genius that caused the Jewish 


prophets to despise the priests and philosophers of other nations. In 


interpreting the teaching of Jesus, however, Blake is able to move 
more surcly; it is here that he becomes one of the most formidable 
heretics in the Christian era. 

A great prophetic poct is gencrally suited to be a great heretic, 
because his faith in his own imagination causes him to light upon 
the elements in the gospel between which and his own findings he 
feels the affinity. This vivid assent strongly predisposes him to 
heterodoxy, if only because orthodoxy is so apt to be a body of 
truth existing in an inanimate condition, and as such not in any 
real sense true at all. Hence for the orthodox the sacred canon 
inevitably appears to be violated, even while it is being confirmed, 
by any doctrine which is apprehended as living truth. This a priori 
probability applies especially to the truth contained in the gospel, 
which, as Blake saw, conveys less a description of the universe than 
an attitude of mind, a certain kind of cagerness. It was partly by 
virtue of the poct in him that Blake understood this impulsive 
enthusiasm so well. He saw it to be “the forgiveness of sins”; and 
Blake’s remarkably clear expression of it is bound to have a 
powerful influence over religious thought in the future. 

The question which forms the utle of these three studies may 
now be resumed: in what sense, if any, was Blake really a mystic 
at all? There is certainly nothing nebulous about his vision or 
teaching. In fact, the further we look into his poetry (and this, 
despite certain appearances, applics to the prophetical books also), 
the less do we feel that incoherence which William James insists 
on as an essential ingredient of the mystic. On the contrary, Blake's 
visions are aggressively physical and confident. “I will tell thee 
what is done in the caverns of the grave,’ he says; and the concrete- 
ness of his superb illustrations to the Inferno inclines us to take him 


at his word. But neither does Blake resemble Dante, who had it in 
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common with the Christian mystics that his “spiritual world” was 
spiritual in a way conformable to the central tradition of Christian 
ethics. It is scarcely in this sense that we shall encounter a spiritual 
world in Blake. I think it is Helen White, in her brilliant study of 
Blake, who points out that the strand of holy beauty which marks 
the passages about Beatrice and most of the Paradiso is in Blake 
almost completely absent. In him we find this supernal holiness 
supplanted by a far less rarefied vision: indeed, one which is, at 
first glance, so undifferentiated (“everything that lives is holy’) as 
to suggest the blanket embrace of Whitman. But a deeper know!- 
edge of Blake removes him from Whitman’s company also, if only 
because Blake kept company with angels and beheld all natural 
forms in “the Human Form Divine”’—not to speak of that sharp- 
ness of outline, mentioned above, which is so uncharacteristic of 
\Vhitman, as both seer and artist. 

In the end, Blake is not to be classified at all, and despite unmis- 
takable affinities suggested by the “stages” through which we have 
seen that he passed, certainly not as belonging to the mystical 
tradition which defines such mystics as John of the Cross, Fckhart, 
and Saint Teresa. All such—even Jakob Bohme, or “Behmen” as 
Blake called the Illuminate of Goerlitz—bowed their wills before a 
divine will and were indifferent even to the vindication of their 
own lifework. Blake thoroughly dissociates himself from such 


humility. It may be urged that he bowed to the dictation of his 


spirits; but he would always at the same time fling a challenge to 
the world, and sometimes to the spirits themselves! For it was to 
the rightness of his own inspiration that he bowed—that is, to 
himself as representative of God-the-Human-Imagination. 

Like every truly great poet, he was intensely personal, but in 
one sense more so than most: lacking a “standard education,’ he 
was more than usually thrown in on himself. One result of this 
stubborn self-reliance was that he gained in that sort of strength 
and validity which yields the prophetic, rather than the mystical 


note. It has been objected that another result was that he was lost 
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in the Shakespearean breadth of outlook. ‘True, his imagery has a 
certain extravagance of individuality, something suggesting stu- 
pendous cartoons; and granted this element of sublime caricature 
detracts from the supremacy of his drawings. Admittedly, the fact 
that Falstaff and Tom Jones belonged to “unilluminated mankind” 
is not all that is to be said about Falstaff and Tom Jones. This kind 
of criticism could be made of all prophets, the power of whose 
word might be fatally compromised by a too multifarious sympathy 
or a too intricate sense of light and shade. As concerns Blake, how- 
ever, perhaps we should be too grateful for the poet in him to wish 
to level such a criticism. For that “superconsciousness” in which 
Sorokin finds the sole hope for the human race is rare enough in 
anyone, and to find it united with a great poetic gift is rarer still. 
But there is no reason why religious and poetic genius should be 
fused so seldom—in fact, many reasons for the reverse: we ought 
to regard Blake as a modern portent of poetry’s true birthright. 

Wide notice has already been given to a recent book called 
Time and Eternity by the English philosopher, W. ‘T. Stace. This 
book is a profound and lucid statement of the paradox that, whilst 
the idea of God is by skepticism justly dissolved without trace on 
the conceptual level, which deals with Existence (This and That) 
—God Himself (who is Not-This, Not-That) can come to aware- 
ness only when the continual intersection of time and eternity 
reaches awareness, and that is only in the mystical experience; and 
because the eternal order is necessarily inexpressible by any terms 
drawn from the natural order—which is to say by any known or 
knowable terms—it follows that all descriptions of the Divine and 
its workings are entirely, not partially, symbolic. Such, in very 
brief, is Mr. Stace’s position. It is unassailable wtil, asserting the 
difference in kind between religious and other symbols, Mr. Stace 
confuses poetic symbol with allegory. He maintains that all symbols 


except religious symbols have recognized corresponding facts. This 
kind of solubility would apply to poetic allegories but not to the 
most intrinsic product of what Blake means by Imagination. It is 
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casy to write the equation for an allegory. It is X —— Y (Pilgrim’s 
pack on his back == Sin). For a poetic symbol, however, one would 
have to write something resembling the mathematical absurdity: 
X - X". That is, one cannot say “Tiger, tiger” == Problem of evil, 
or Cruelty in the world, or anything of the sort. The uger is these 
things, but it is primarily the big sinewy cat that it is, and it is 
also another vision of “the lost traveller’s dream under the hill?’ and 
we know that it is much else besides. 

Now Blake’s fervent vindication, or rather worship, of the arts 
is not a reasoned justification of the poetic imagination as a reposi- 
tory of the Superconscious. But ituitively, once more, he adhered 
without wavering to his conviction that true poetry contains the 
vision of God. And it is precisely for this reason that he provides 
such an unsatisfactory example of the via negativa. For the poct 
and artist traffic in detail with shape and color. They cannot inter- 
pret “the Negative Divine’—the Timeless, Spaccless, Unutterable 
One—save in visions that have form and movement and that throb 
with life. They can never make a success of world-denial or non- 
attachment ( Vairagyam). Hence, as a teacher William Blake is not 
for those who seek God in fasting and silence and darkness. 

But if we ask, “Aside from his historic importance as a mighty 
poet and painter, what has Blake to offer to the sincere secker of 
Mukti or Salvation?” the answer will be “Three inestimable gifts: 
They are, first, a great access of human self-confidence in his com- 


panv—“Thine own humanity learn to adore”; second, a sort of 


blessed homecoming to such dogmas as the “Atonement” and the 
“Incarnation” itself, or to the ideas contained in Sat-Chit-Anandam 
—blessed because liberated from the element of the transcendental 
parlor-trick, and made acceptable to men of other faiths; and third, 
a vigorous world affirmation, which opens immense vistas of holiness 


among the things we touch and sce. 
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The Windbarp 
By Jenny Linp Porter 


A wind sang in my garden all night long. 

The same y oung wind came w histling in the night 
And wakened Sappho; the same tender breath 
Stirred the damp curls along her throat and lay 
Softly among them. On a later night 

Rossetti’s sister heard the restless bend 

And sigh of earth which he. ird the restless wind, 
And the bright tears lay glis tening in her eyes, 
And the dark wind and the bright tear made love, 
Made life, and literature, and all that shapes 

The edgeless chaos to the bound of good. 

Beset by visions, the great Bronte knew, 
Articulate of sadness and of pain, 

Sw ceping the massed emotions like the rain 

And thunder bursting on the lonely heath, 

The wind that she must claim, the wind and storm 
That in the quict study shook her form. 

Once more a fearless Emily could hear, 


And winds which tore the roots of Amherst town, 


Which whirled around the ankles of the gown 
In chill, persistent motion, and were shrill 
And gusty contradictions of the prim, 

Sped up the stairs to F mily to find 

The master, and the music, and the voice. 
Within our century the ample track 

Of sorrow and the lighter print of joy 

Have often been confounded by the wind 
Left blowing aimless through the streets of time. 
One woman only has appe: ared to trace 

The way in which the jealous winds erase; 
As interlacings of a thousand hours 

Lay on the Barrett heart and lips and hands, 
So in our time a lov ing heart was come, 

A woman for all women, and above 

The numb delivery of skeptic care. 

Full conscious of the leveling power of wind, 
Full-throated in her music, troubled, worn, 
Hearing the overtones, the wild forlorn, 

The ugly and the beautiful, all borne 

Upon the wind unguided, she did mourn, 
Lovely I larpweaver,* that she heard alone. 
Go, little book. from one who hears and sees 
The windharp stir to music in the trees. 
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Notes and Discussions 





We regret to announce that Professor B. A. G. Fuller died on March 15, 1956 
in ‘laxco, Mexico. An autobiographical sketch will appear in the October 
Personalist. 


Dr. Herbert L. Searles’s Logic and Scientific Methods has entered a second 
edition. It is published by The Ronald Press. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The priv: ately endowed David F. Swenson- Kierkegaard Memorial Fund has 


s of 


the 


made available since 1949 annual fellowships for the study of the writin 
Soren A. Kierkegaard. Another fellowship is being made available fe 
year 1956-57 The stipend for this next year will be $1,000. Persons of any 
creed, nationality, or color are eligible. Each recipient is free to choose his 
own place of study. In view of the character of the subject matter, a religious 
interest, and a reading knowledge of Danish are requisite. Anyone seeking 
application blanks or information is urged to write the secretary of the 
Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, Department 
of Philosophy, 106 Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 


oO 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Clarence Irving Lewis, formerly of Harvard University, will spend the 
fall semester of 1956-5 57 as Visiting ‘Professor at the U niversity of Southern 
California School of Philosophy, and Dr. Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen of 
Johannes Gutenberg University, Mainz, Germany, will visit in the spring 
semester. 





Along the Bookshelt 





PHILOSOPHY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


AMERICAN Puitosopuy. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. Xvili-318. $6.00. 

This book is divided into three main parts. Part I is entitled “Fields and Prob- 
lems of American Philosophy; and it includes essays, some short and some of 
quite considerable length, on Philosophy of Science (A. C. Benjamin), 
Axiology (Winn), Aesthetics (Van Meter Ames), Ethics: The Problem of 
Morality (Titus), Semantics, the Problem of Meaning (A. Rapoport), Logic: 
the Problem of Reasoning (1. Copi), Metaphysics: the Problems of Know!- 
edge and Existence (E. L ‘ieb), Philosophy of Religion; the Problem of Faith 
(Vv. Ferm). These essays are excellent examples of expository clarity, and are 
really useful both to the beginning student of American philosophy, is well 
as to the graduate student for review purposes. They are even convenient fo 
the mature professional philosopher because of their blended summary of 
historical and interpretive elements in succinct form. With one or two excep- 
tions, each author has presented his topic with a remarkable minimum of 
display of any particular philosophic bias. As one reads these chapters he is 
likely to be encouraged by the steady improvement in the clarity, unity, and 
acuity of American ‘philosophic writing today. 

Part II deals with the “Sources and Choice of Philosophy? under which 
head are presented Transcendentalism (Anna Jennings), Idealism (C. Bar- 
rett), Thomism (V. Bourke), Personalism (Flewelling ), Pragmatism (Baum), 
Humanism (Otto), Logical Positivism (Weinberg), Realism (Sellars), Nat- 
uralism (Winn), Oriental Philosophy in America (Leidecker). These chap- 
ters are also characterized by clarity in exposition and an excellent closeness 
of reasoning within the limits possible to writing on such a general topic as 
a whole philosophic movement in American thought. It seems invidious 
perhaps to note a few out of these chapters; yet, since it is impossible for any 
reviewer to escape the contingent element involved by his own preferences 
and special concerns, I make bold to say that I found the essays on idealism, 
personalism, pragmatism, and Oriental philosophy in America particularly 
well done. That is to say, these papers impressed me with their fine combina- 
tion of historical and analytical strands in the fabric of their presentations. 
Indeed, all these papers are likely to impress their readers with their quict 
mastery and the mature absence of controversial aggressiveness. It is not that 
each of these writers could not give a strong account of himself in contro- 
versy, if occasion required, but rather that each has happily—as I think—been 
content to exhibit his topic in thoroughly constructive fashion, without 
recourse to the notion that one builds his own view point best by asserting 
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the obliquity of those who hold other views! I had the felicitous experience 
throughout the reading of this work, that these authors wrote in the vein 


appropriate to the “coming-of-age” of each of these types of philosophy in 


America. 

Part II, written by the editor, consists of brief biographical notations on, 
and quotations from, such as the following thinkers and leaders who have 
contributed to the living stream of American thought in their influence upon 
our national life: Penn, Samuel Johnson, Edwards, Franklin, Paine, Jefferson, 
Rush, Channing, Calhoun, Emerson, Lincoln, Thoreau, Whitman, Ingersoil, 
Peirce, O. W. Holmes, Jr., Fiske, James, Bierce, Bowne, Royce, Dewey, 
Santayana, Cohen, F. D. Roosevelt; with a concluding essay on “The 
Prospects of American Philosophy? It is a book well worth having been 

vritten, and well worth having at hand. 


- 
i. 


Freperic H. YounG 
Fairleigh-Dickinson College 
N. ]. State Teachers College 


INiropuction to Puitosopny. By Max Rosenberg. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y, 1955. pp. 502. $6.00. 
The average reader, for whom this book is intended, will very likely applaud 
as thoroughly sound Mr. Rosenberg’s observation that “T here are altogether 
too many books in the field of philosophy which are abstruse, difficult, and 
unnecessarily technical” (1) Most neophytes in the college classroom, too, 
are likely to agree heartily. On the assumption that philosophy is the great 
business of mature men and women, the author has set out to write an intro- 
duction to the subject in language that they can understand. To a certain 
extent he may be said to have succeeded; if his style of writing is scarcely 
brilliant, he does, nonetheless, address men on their level. The method pursued 
is that formerly practiced by Abelard in his Sic et Non, that is, by presenting 
both sides of innumerable questions and then letting the reader make his own 
choice. But perhaps the author should have offered in a final chapter some 
of his own views in order to end on a positive note. As it is, the amateur for 
whom he writes will close the volume with a sense of intellectual giddiness 
and frustration: he has all the questions but no answers; consequently, like 
Omar in the sixteenth century, he is likely to feel that he must go out the 
self-same door through w hich he entered into the supposed promised land. 
The spirit of the volume seems to be summed up in the author’s conclusion 
concerning the existence and nature of God: “which, if any, of these con- 
ceptions is the correct one, God alone knows? (221) The contents are uneven 
in quality; the chapter on political and economic problems (Ch, 11) is one 
of the best; those on freedom, evolution, and God are among the least satis- 
factory. The discussion of evolution, for instance, perpetuates the super- 
stition too long with us that the issue is one between two kinds of causes, 
whereas it is really one between two accounts of empirical history. Con- 
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cerning God the author scarcely settles the dust when he proposes that there 
“are three master conceptions of God—God as superman, God as imperson il 
and perfect, and God identified with nature? (221) The format is at fault, 
too, in failing to make heading distinctions between major questions and 
those that are subordinate. Maybe Everyman would like this book; at least 
he can find out for himself. Witser LonG 


Tue Lire or Joun Sruarr Mine. By Michvel St. Joba Packe. The Macmillan 
Co., N.¥., 1954. pp- XV1-567. $6.50. 

This is a full and sympathetic biography of one of the most influential men 
of the nineteenth century. The author has made use of family papers, and of 
published books and articles by and concerning Mill. He has also used much 
contemporary material in such manner as to prov ide his readers with knowl- 
edge concerning the physical and social bac kground for much of Bocas s life, 
both in England and on the Continent. The published work of Professor 
F. A. Hayek (John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, Asoeath 1gsi) and 
Hayek's personal encouragement and aid have contributed much to this 
book. In a brief pret: ice Hay ck praises it stror igly, saying that “on the whole” 

he feels that this is “the definitive biography o f Mill for which we have so 
long been waiting? (xii) 

Mrs. Taylor, who became Mill's wife, is presented as a remarkably intel- 
lectual and socially charming woman, esteemed by many in addition to the 
great thinker w ho, after his long-delayed marriage to her, “ceased to make 
distinction between Harriet’s mind and his?’ (370) The author makes clear 
that her first husband and the father of her chilc “4 John Taylor, was a good 
man and wise—although he and Mill each contributed to m: tke Harriet what 
the author frankly calls ‘ ‘spoilt?’ He supports well his statement that “Harriet 
was very spoilt. Two men were devoted to her; both were dis stinguished, 
and one was rich. She managed the household of one and the philosophy of 
the other.’ (327) I think, however, that he overstates the situation when he 
declares that both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Mill were “perfectly content that the 
extraordinary equipoise should last indefi nitely” From Packe’s presentation 
she emerges clearly and convincingly as a woman of tremendous ability, 
who was ‘truly far more deserving of Mill’s superlative praise than has been 
generally allowed. 

Packe’s volume is praiseworthy for its full and careful indication of 
sources and its wise and helpful editorial comments on quoted passages. And 
it is not only well annotated; it is also iggy with eleven pages of bibli- 
ography and a commendably detailed index. 

I regret to find that the author is more than once too strong or other- 
wise incorrect (in my opinion) when he treats of Thomas Carlyle. I do not 
believe that Carlyle and his w ritings should be free from attack, or that they 
were perfect in all w ays—but it seems to me that Sertor Resartus 1s not fairly 
spoken of in these words: 
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. It was absolutely without form, devoid of coherent exposition. 

The main point of his philosophy of clothes was that the vest- 
ments of society, the Church, State, Aristocracy, and Body of 
Learning, were all worn out and rotten, and no longer bore 
resemblance to the pure ideals of which they were the outward 
manifestations. This being so, they were inexorably condemned by 
the order of things to sudden convulsion and wholesale overthrow. 
(167, 168) 


The treatment Packe gives to almost all others seems consistently excel- 
lent, however; and the John Sterling material is especially impressive. It is 
valuable for its information about Sterling, as well as for the fact that it 
contributes considerably to increase the fullness and effectiveness of the 
portraying of Mill. 

Known long and widely as a child prodigy and as an early and con- 
tinuingly influential writer on topics philosophic and politico-economic, Mill 
is shown in this book as never before to have been a man of sensitive moods; 
a lover and student of the out-of-doors and of things botanical; a valuable 
person (not just a name) who was highly appreciated as a loyal and extremely 

capable employee of that exceedingly large business firm The East India 

Company; and as a politician and propagandist, in Parliament and out, who 
learned to benefit from political errors and who w ielded increasingly great 
influence, with pen and also with tongue, in the service of improving the 
welfare of the individual human being. 

Well-supported emphasis is given to Mill as a cautious, persistent, inde- 
fatigable crusader for the “rights” of those individual persons who were 
women. The degree of success he achieved was most impressive. Packe’s 
sentence on one of Mill’s many actions in behalf of women is indeed mem- 
orable: “When on 20 May 1867, during the debate on the Reform Bill, he 
rose to move that the word ‘man’ should be replaced by the word ‘person, 
the question of a woman’s right to vote was heard for the first time in modern 
history in the legislative assembly of a civilized country” (492) 

Here is the best book yet to appear on John Stuart Mill, and it is sure to 
be of lasting importance. WitiiaM D. TEM PLeMAN 


Srupifs IN THE PHILosopHy OF CHARLES SANDeRs Peirce. Edited by Philip P. 
Wiener and Frederic H. Young. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1952, pp. X-396. $5.00. 


In recent years a number of first-rate studies of Peirce’s thought have 
appeared, but for rather peculiar reasons there is room for others, particularly 
the present collaborative volume. Christine Ladd once related of a lecture 
she heard Peirce deliver at Johns Hopkins in which he began by defining 
metaphysics as “the science of unclear thinking) and ended by proposing 
that the students in his audience form a Met: phy sical Club. (291) This anec- 
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dote is, in its way, symptomatic of the thought of the first pragmatist. Pro- 
fessor Feibleman is not to be gainsaid when he remarks that none disputes 
“that Peirce made many important suggestions” (334); but beyond this point 
total agreement among qualified students of his writings comes to an end. 
Perhaps not all of the collaborators in this volume would accept the judgment 
of Professor John E. Smith that “Surveyed in its wholeness the philosophy 
of C. S. Peirce is at best an enigma” (251); but the general consensus among 
them is that his congeries of writings and notes does contain notable contra- 
dictions and obscurities. It is indeed unfortunate that Peirce did not live long 
enough, were that possible, to endow posterity with a definitive and syste- 


matic exposition of his total view; but, on the other hand, the enigmatic 


situation will provide the researcher with an intriguing subject of controversy 
for many years. The present volume is peculiarly welcome. It is the assem- 
bled content of concer trated investigation by a large number of competent 
scholars who, inevitably, enrich their material by a diversity of critical judg- 
ments. There are twenty-four studies in all, by as many authors, ¢ covering 
the essential features of Peirce’s thought. 1 he whole is divided into four 
sections as follows: “Pragmatism: Peirce’s Theory of Me aning,’ “Common- 
sense, Science, and Logic? “Phenomenology, Metaphys ics, and Philosophy 
of Religion? and ‘ ‘Biographical and Historical” The final section will be of 
perhaps unusual interest, since it offers an account of Peirce’s life, his years 
at Johns Hopkins, and his relations with Edmund Montgomery. Five appen- 
dixes include two letters to President Gilman of Johns Hopkins “AOE 
information on Peirce’s courses there, the Metaphysical Club there, and : 
considerable addition to Morris R. Cohen's bibliography of Peirce’s publish a 
writings. It is impossible to examine in detail the various studies that compose 
this volume, or, indeed, even to list the contributors among whom, to mention 
but a few, are A. O. Lovejoy (who first proposed the project), Justus Buch- 
ler, R. M. Chisholm, Paul Weiss, H. W. Schneider, Charles Hartshorne, and 
C. J. McKeon. The quality of scholarship 1 is sustained at a high level, and the 
book deserves to be explored by every serious student of pragmatism. Inci- 
dentally, the volume’s sponsor, the Charles S. Peirce So ciety, founded just ten 
years ago, must be in a very flourishing condition if we can judge by this its 
product. VEL. 


He Spirit OF MoperN PuiLosopny. By Josiah Royce. George Braziller, N.Y., 

1955. pp. Xix-5 19. $5.00. 
Having been philosophically educated in the present epoch of analysis, with 
its reaction away from anything that smacks of nineteenth-century specula- 
tion, I am constantly amazed to discover what fine books were written by 
the philosophers of the last century. Of course, I have long since ceased to he 
amazed when I discover a work of Royce which is worthwhile; indeed, I 
will be amazed when I discover one of his works which is not worthwhile. 
Royce, in many respects, was the greatest of the Anglo-American idealists, 
perhaps because he was uncompromising in his insistence that idealism must 
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face the facts of our experience and of our science. His idealism never stoops 
to the dismissal of a fact by a formula or incantation (as Bradley does again 
and again). When the facts do not fit the theory, Royce will change the 
theory. The result of this was that his views show a long and continuous 
developme it right up to his last great work, The Problem of Christianity, 
which one even has a little trouble finding the idealism (at least in the sense 
of “mind-ismy’). 

The volume under consideration falls somewhere toward the end of the 
first part of his philosophical development which culminated in The World 
aid the Individual. Thus one still finds Hegelian-sounding phrases about the 
World Spirit, and the illusion of the “Realistic World” ete. (this entirely 
disappears from the later Royce, and even to a large degree from The World 
and the Individual). However, there is much of \ alue to be found under the 
superficially Hegelian jargon, both in the historical first part, and 1n the “con- 
structive” second part. We may well welcome this reprinting and hope that 


it augurs more of Royce to come. 

The book is a series of lectures, popular in the sense that they were 
intended for the general university audience, not for technical philosophers. 
They were apparently quite successful and were delivered to a number of 
diverse audiences. This is amazing, for today a series of lectures of comparable 
difficulty would be available to no one beyond the narrow bounds of our 
phil sophic world (this would be true at least for any lectures which dealt 


with any of the major issues dealt with by the major philosophic figures of 
our epoch ). This, I think, is a comment on two things: the general intellectual 
level of most university communities (it is certainly far below Harvard of 
Rovyce’s day) and the fact that philosophers today are far more interested 
in plavi ing intellectual games than in concerning themselves with any prob- 
lems tr aditionally associated with philosophy (a suppose that I should limit 
this by saving that it is true only of the dominant group of philosophers in 
FE ngland and America in the last tw enty years; there have been many active 
in these years of whom this is not true). It was the philosopher’s concern with 
the deeper problems of human life, with what might be called “ultimate” 

questions, that made his work fruitful and interesting to the rest of the uni- 
versity community and to his students. Let us hope that the present signs of 
a resurgence of interest in “problems” rather than in “puzzles” may bring us 
back into the mainstreams of our intellectual world (for it is this from w hich 
we philosophers have fled) and perhaps may contribute a little to getting not 
a few students back into our classrooms. WILLIAM S. SNYDER 


BerGsontan PuiLtosopuy AND TuosttsmM. By Jacques Maritain, Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. 383. $6.00. 

La Philosophie Bergsonienne, written in 1913, was Maritain’s first volume 

and a work that revealed both his intellectual powers and his dedication to 


Thomism. Unfortunately it exhibited the spirit of brashness, typical of 
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younger minds, and for this offense against his own philosophical teacher he 
expressed deep regret in the revisions of 1929 and 1947. Of the content of his 
criticisms against Bergson, however, he remains unrepentant. The definitive 
edition, now in translation, is worth reading for several reasons. As the author 
observes, it has historical importance in connection with the renaissance of 
Thomism in this century; at the same time, it provides both a good account 
of the principles of Aquinas’ system and a critical review of Bergson’s thought 
from the st: indpoint of scholasticism. The basic criticism laid against Berg- 
son’s doctrine is simply the fact that it is not Thomistic, that it scandalous ly 
teaches “irrationalism” and trades the ontology and theology of Being for 
that of Becoming. Maritain’s appraisal is not aly ays fortunate because it is 
not free from distortions. For ex: imple, the metaphysics of creative life, which 
identifies the substantival aspect of the real with duration, is not properly 
termed “an ontology of Pure Change? (175) Nor is it adequate to denounce 
Bergson’s epister mology as “irrationalism” when this term hides a fundamental 
distinction between what is sub-discursive and what is supra-discursive. The 
chief weakness with Maritain’s account of Bergson, however, lies in its failure 
to grasp the central idea behind the latter’s viewpoint, which is essentially a 
rediscovery of the ancient Hebrew metaphysics of the creative and the his- 
torical. Theologic ally Bergson is a heteer Christian than his critic because 
Christian ontology is derived from Jewish sources; whereas traditional 
theology involves a translation of the ontology of history into the static and 
geometrical idiom of Hellas. Maritain, for instance, still asserts with conven- 
tional tradition, in spite of the patent self-contradiction involved, if reality i 


genuinely creative, dramatic, and historical, that God timelessly knows ‘he 
entire content of future as well as past time. The basic contribution of 
Bergson, a Jew by birth if in some broad and unspecifiec d sense a Christian, i 
precisely his rediscov ery of the reality of time. W.L. 


SoctaL AND PotiricaL PHitosopny or JAcours Marrrary. Fdited by J. W 
Evans and L. R. Ward. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y., 1956. pp. xiv-348. 
$5.00. 

This is a book of readings selected from the various works of Maritain so 
arranged as to give some idea of the complexity and coherence of his thought 
on both theoretical and practical polit: cal matters, As was inevitable, what 
emerges most clearly in the book is the man, Jacques Maritain. And he is 
genuinely a human being. This en.erges in one of the constant themes through 
the book, the character and significance of human freedom. There is through- 
out a genuine concern with ‘and respect for the full dignity of the human 
being, ‘the only sure sign that the person himself is truly human. 

Maritain is also genuinely a philosopher. This is brought out most clearly 
in his devastating criticisms of what he calls “bourgeois” ‘liberalism, the more 
or less classic view of the nature of the individual, state, body politic, and 
nation that has plagued political theory since the Renaissance (and is best 
represented in Anglo-American thought by Hobbes and Locke, and later in 
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revised form in the utilitarians; in French thought | by Rousseau- ~though here 
we begin to get that transition toward a totalitari ian view of the state which 
Maritain shows to be a direct outgrowth of certain features of this species of 
a 


liberalism). He dissects the confusions surrounding these notions, as well! as 


a 
their distortion through the misuse of the concept of sovereignty. For 


Maritain at his best as critic See his chapter (10) on Rousseau. 

Kor those like myself, who have no ayer with his religious views, 
there is still a wealth of material here well worth our time and trouble. He 
is one of the finest of men and thinkers that our time has produced. This book 
is a fitting tribute to his deep humanity and his philosophical acumen. 

WS. S. 


Tur Dawn or Personatiry. By Emile Cailliet. Bobbs-Merrill Co., N.Y. 1955. 
pp. 232. $3.00. 


This is an eminently readable yet thoughtful book by a noted philosopher 
and cultural anthropologist. Man is a pereni nial Robinson Crusoe, says C ailliet, 
who must face the pri mary question, “What kind of a place am I in?” In 
y that, he must also face the question, “What am [| to do in this 
situation?” Cultural pressures may tend to force one in other directions, yet 
the person’s most important concern in life “is to make sure of what our 
true self actually is’) As “adjustment psychology) or a society that wants 
conformity, trics to give us all the answers but it fails to raise the significant 


answerin 


a) 
~ 


questions. For western man certainly, one of the correlated significant ques- 
tions is, “Does the Hebrew-Christian faith matter?” 

In nontheological and nonargumentative language Caillet is willing to 
say yes. He finds only two basic outlooks on life, affirmation of Ged or 
denial of God. “Just as we cannot escape our utter dependence on gravitation, 
so we have no choice but to take sides on the issue at hand... . The loudly 
advertised suspense of a guarded skepticism proves a duion i in actual life 
and practice’ This is not a call to retreat to theological positions seen to be 
speculatively or scientifically untenable, but to accept the challenge of a 
deeper interiorization of thought, to reject the reliance upon purely limited 
scientific frames of reference that never touch the ultimate questions but 
only the proximate ones. Indeed, a healthy skepticism regarding all conceptual 
schemes can drive aw ay the clouds and. keep “a man’s intellectual sky clear 
for the coming dawn? 

In his chapter on “The Authentic and the Counterfeit) Cailliet says some 
very pertinent things about man’s idolatries (Baal, Moloch, and Mammon— 
the w orship of nature, cruelty, and wealth respectively), and about ideologies 
(where what began as a quest ends as an isv7). In all of these chapters, Cailliet 
brings to bear upon the primary questions the insights of the sciences, secular 
wisdom, and the intuitions of a discriminating faith-attitude. The volume is 
a call to explore the ignored depths, to become a candidate for the trans- 


191 


figuration of life. ; 
tis Froyp H. Ross 
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Aristor_e’s THrory oF Porrry AND Fine Art, By S. H. Butcher. Dover 
Publications, N.¥., 1955. Ixxvi-421. paper $1.95; cloth $3.95 
This new edition of a classic in the field of aesthetics contains (1) the original 
Greek text of Aristotle’s Poetics, (2) the famous Butcher translation (4th 
edition), (3) the Butcher notes and his 300-page critico-historical essay, 
Rosy istotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts? and (4) a new introduction 
; v John Gassner. Althoug h first published in 1894, Butcher's translation, 
notes, and interpretive essay have lost isons of their significance. Aristotle, 
by viewing art in terms of its effect upon the beholder, placed humanity 
squarely in the center of his aesthetics and saw art only as another aspect of 
the Greek ideal of man. “This point of view is reflecte d tod iv in the writings 
of critics such as Joseph Wood Krutch and John Mason Brown, and in the 
works of playwrights such as Maxwell Anderson. “It is surely significant, 
John Gassner says in his introduction, “that Jeven] a play wright so closely 


pound to the contemporary social scene as Arthur iller should have 
I ind to tl nt r | ve as Arthur Miller should | 


attempted to reconcile his practice in Death of a S vlesman with the Aristo- 
telian criterion that a tragic hero should possess stature” And this reviewer at 
least agrees with Gassner that “Aristotle's thinking is still a useful corrective 
to whatever views we maintain on the subject of narrative and dramatic art? 
But Gassner’s introductory essay itself is a corrective to a one-sided and 
narrow interpretation of Aristotle’s views; and as such it is most welcome 


W. H. WEeRKMEISTER 


Hume’s AN Inquiry ConcERNING HUMAN UNbDerRSTANDING. Edited by Charles 
W: Hendel. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. lv-198. 80¢. 


In addition to the full text of the Inquiry, taken from the definitive edition 
of 1826, which includes footnotes indicating significant changes of expression 
introduced in the various revisions made by Hume, this adequate and indeed 
excellent volume contains his autobiogr aphy, his “Abstract of A Treatise of 
Human Nature? a selection from the Treatise dealing with causality, a bibli- 
ography, a list of editions of Hume’s writings, and ‘finally an extended and 
useful introduction by an authority of recognized competence, W.L. 


Tue EmBattiep Puttosopuer: A Biocrarny or Dents Diverot. By Lester G. 
Crocker. Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, 1954. pp. 442. $6.50. 
Diveror AND Sterne. By Alice Green Fredman. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. 264. $4.50. ‘ 
This is the first biography of Diderot in English since John Morley’s in 1878. 
Reflecting a change in taste, Professor C rocker gives more emphasis to the 
liv ely episodes of Diderot’ s private life, reg: irding which | Morley said: “There 
is probably nothing very profitable to be said about all this domestic disorder” 
The quarrels of Diderot with his tradesman father and his priestly brother, 
his tricks upon the Jesuits, his unhappy marriage, some, at least, of his mis- 
tresses, the dinners at Baron d’ Holbach’ s, the friendly arguments with 
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Catherine the Great—all these are discussed with relish. Yet they seem minor 
interruptions in the chronicle of Diderot’s mind and his intellectual leadership 
in difficult and dangerous times. For this side of the biogr aphy Professor 
Crocker prepared himself by the earlier publication of several specialized 
studies. The present volume analy zes the steps by which Diderot earned the 
highest praise of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Case: 

Diderot was thirty-four when in 1747 he was asked ! bya = sher to edit 
a French translation of Chambers’ five- me i¢ Cyclopaedia, a project already 
begun. At this time he had done a small amount of WEL including 
translation of Shaftesbury’s “I ssay on Merit and Virtue? He had published 


Philosophie Thoughts (1746) in which he announced that “Skepticism is 


the first step toward truth? Despite a meager list of publications, Diderot 
had impressed everybody with his energy, resourcefulness, and wit. On 
looking over the manuscripts of his predecessor, he enthusiastically propos ed 
that an entirely new encyclopedia be server to be publis shed in eight 
volumes, with six hundred plates on technical subjects. Once he had con 
vinced the publishers, Diderot set about getting pa EO from the most 
illustrious men in France. Besides organizing and editing the mass of material. 
Diderot himself contributed hundreds of articles, totaling four large volumes 
in his collected works. Control of the Encyclopédie gave Diderot an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize his own philosophical convictions: a rationalist distinc- 
tion between virtue and religion, and a basic belief in the goodness of man, 
These views, and a steady emphasi sis of science and common sense, aroused 
the hostility of church and state. In 17 49 Diderot was imprisoned for several 
months, technically for publishing his rationalistic “Letter on the Blind? 
Ten years later the Encylopédie was formally suppressed. Diderot’s chief 
assistant, the mathematician d’Alembert, withdrew. And toward the end, 
Diderot was horrified to find that his publisher had secretly mutilated the 
text by removing “dangerous passages” from the later volumes. Through 
these adversities, Diderot persevered, and in 1765 the last of the seventeen 
folio volumes appeared; these were eventually supplemented by eleven 
volumes of plates. The Encyclopédie is one of the great publishing stories of 
all time, and the completed work, like Bayle’s Dictionary (1697), one of the 
landmarks of intellectual history. 

Meanwhile Diderot busied himself with almost countless lesser enterprises. 
There were his plays “The Natural Son” (1757), and “Pere de Famille” 
(1758), with various critical pieces related to the stage. There were his 
philosophical novels, known to his friends during his life, but posthumously 
3 lished: The Nun (1796); Jacques the Fatalist (1706): and Ramean’s 

‘phew (translated and published by Goethe, 1804). There were miscel- 
iii pieces such as his art criticism, written for Melchior Grimm’s period- 
icals; the Philosophical Principles of Matter and Movement, the plan for a 
university, drawn up for Catherine the Great, Pages Against a Tyrant (Fred- 
erick the Great); the “Essay on the Reigns of Claudius and Nero? The 
achievement of Diderot is so various, the interrelati ionships of various works 
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so complex, that it is regrettable that Professor Crocker did not append an 
annotated bibliography; many of the works, for example, had important 
circulation as manuscripts, lone vetore they were pul lished. There ts also 
an impressive list of specialized publications on Diderot which Professor 
Crocker might have placed in relation to his biography. Nevertheless, he 
makes Diderot come to life, and he supports the following conclusion: 


It was materialism, experimentalism, sensualism that were to direct 
the progress of science, politics, economics, and psy chology. In 
literature, the immediate contributions of the century were sensi- 
tivity and romanticism, in politics, the destruction of feudalism and 
its replacement by a new social philoso} phy that called for repre: 
sentative government, for the economic indivi dualism of c: apitalism, 
for the dignity of individual liberty. In all this, Diderot ono 
significant role... . We can apply to Diderot the words Voltaire 
said of Bayle: “wise enough, great enough to be without a system? 
More clearly than ever, he stands out today as the most powerful 
and fecund genius of the Age of Reason. 


Mrs. Fredman’s volume reconsiders an old and tangled question, Sterne 
met Diderot at Baron d’Holbach’s early in 1762. Later that year, Sterne sent 
to Diderot the first six volumes of Tristram: Shandy. Diderot later admitted 
that he copied some passages from Tristram in his own novel, Jacques thi 
Fatalist. But, Mrs. Fredman insists, similar effects can be found in Ravrea’s 
Nephew, a novel completed by Diderot a year before he met Sterne. The 
real point of the association of Sterne and Diderot is not plagiaris m (which 
was frequent in the eighteenth century), but the parallel efforts of ‘handed 
spirits in breaking down neoclassic formalism. Sterne and Diderot found 
new ways to secure the illusion of reality through half-concealed inner struc- 
ture and through an informal, “natural,” yet precise style. In so doing, they 
anticipated the aims and methods of experimental fiction in the twer itieth 
century. Mrs. Fredman’s volume includes an extensive bibliography and 
detailed notes. B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


Pur Sense or Beauty. By George Santayana. Dover Publications, N.Y., 1955. 
pp. ix-275. cloth $2.85; paper $1.25. 

Dover aiiciidiias deserves a word of appreciation for making available 

again this stimulating work which was first published in 1896. In an age when 


so much emphasis is placed upon socio-historical discussions of art and liter- 
ature and when Psy choan: lytic interpretations prey ul to such an extent that 


aesthetic valuations proper are rarely encountered, it is refreshing indeed to 
be reminded again of the fact that aesthetic ex] perience is significant in its 
own right, and that aesthetic form and cst expression deserve recog- 
nition for their own sake. Nothing could be more to the point nor more 
profoundly true than Santayana’s closing sentence in this book, which sums 
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up his whole philosophy of art and aesthetic experience: “Beauty is a pledge 
for the possible conformity between the soul and nature, and consequently 


a ground of faith in the supremacy of the good? W.H.W. 


SKEPTICISM AND ANIMAL Farry. By George Santayana. Dover Publications, 
N.Y, 1955. pp. Xii-314. cloth $3.50; paper $1.50. 

This paperback, unabridged republication of the volume that first came out 
in 1923 should find a ready welcome among teachers and students of phi- 
losophy. In his preface Santayana wrote, “My endeavor is to think straight 
in such terms as are offered to me, to clear my mind of cant and free it from 
the cramp of artificial traditions? If in some earlier generations it could be 
stated that man is “justified by faith? in times like the present, it is more 
accurate to say that only as one can face up to the implications of his tre- 
mendous doubts can a faith-attitude be justified, Santayana is a good tutor 
with whom to start the pilgrimage. F. H.R. 


Tue Iatpasse iN Eruics AND A Way Oct. By Brand Blanshard. University o 
California Press, Berkeley, 1955. pp. 93-112. 25¢. 


This reprint of Professor Blanshard’s 1954 Howison Lecture is a “must” for 
all who are interested in a critical but constructive appraisal of modern 
tendencies in philosophical ethics. 

Thirty years ago, so Blanshard points out, something like general agree- 
ment in the field of ethics seemed in sight, for in Furope as well as in 
America philosophical thought seemed to converge toward essentially the 
same position—a position described by Rashdall as “ideal utilitarianism? But 
then this position was challenged, first by the deontologists who maintain 
that the right cannot be defined in terms Of the good, next by the emotivists 
who deny that moral judgments have cognitive significance, and finally by 
reductionistic naturalists who attempt to explain the ‘ ‘ought” in terms of an 

Blanshard deals with each of these attacks, presenting the basic argu- 
ments and revealing the fallacies and weaknesses of each. He concludes with 
a reaffirmation of a teleological ethics which, deeply rooted in human nature 
itself, bridges the chasm between fact and value and holds that “to be moral 
is in the end to be natural and reasonable and sane” 

Blanshard’s style is a model of clarity. His arguments are concise and 
cogent. Reading this study is not only profitable; it is also a pleasure. 


W. H.W. 


Eruicat JupcMent. By Abraham Edel. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955. 
pp- 348. $5.00. 

This book is worth serious consideration both by the scholar and the thought- 

ful layman. It is not only provocative but relevant to present-day problems, 

and is both critical and constructive. The central theme concerns the crucial 

issue in ethics: the struggle between relativism and absolutism. Rejecting the 
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former with its radical “indeterminacy” and the latter with its rigid 
dogmatism, the author seeks middle ground by way of the sciences. Scie nce 
has been successful in that it has made use of guiding principles without 
transforming them into dogmas. Sunilarly, ethics must take an empirical and 
pragmatic approach. By dr awing on the sciences (especially biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, and history ), a “valuational base” (293-339) can be 
established by means of which values and problems can be tested. “Universal 
needs)’ “perennial aspirations,’ and “local elements; all have their place in 
this “valuational base” (297) Thus the mean is sought between nihilistic 
relativism and dogmatic absolutism. 

The author is certainly to be commended for his efforts to relate ethics 
to the sciences. No ethical system which is concerned with the presst: 
problems of the times, can afford to ignore relevant scientific knowledge. Yet 
it remains doubtful whether the descriptive sciences can contribute as much 
as is claimed. For, in themselves, these disciplines are value free, interested in 
the what and the is while ethics thinks in terms of the ought and the should. 

Even more serious is the failure to distinguish between the traditional 


1 


a 
c 


rigid, dogmatic absolutism and the empirical-rational as found in modern 
personalists such as Brightman. Indeed, in presupposing such principles as 
reason and truth (inherited from the Grecks), ethical love or regard for 
persons and social justice (drawn from our Hebrew-Christian heritage), the 
author comes within an inch of an empirical-rational, personalistic absolutism. 
At any rate, here is added evidence that relativism is in retreat. 

Again, though Professor Edel recognizes that “science does not create 
values, only men create values,’ (339) he fails to consider the primary source 
of ethical ideals: the creative insights of the world’s great moral and spir itual 
geniuses. Jesus and the Prophets are not even mentioned as far as this reviewer 
can recall; nor are Buddha and Confucius; there is but one reference to 
Socrates; while Plato, Aristotle, and Kant are underrated. Yet, there is no 
doubt but that the author drew the basic ethical presuppositions of his 
humanism (like most western thinkers) from these perennial springs. 

Moreover, there is a neglect of the unique, irreducible, and transcendent 
aspects of the moral ideal. Oper: iting within the narrow confines of an 
implicit naturalistic and scientific humanism, these profounder implications 
of ideals are dismissed in short order. Still, in spite of these philosophical 
shortcomings, the book is never trivial, and since it is universal and global 
in its perspective, it deserves a wide reading. In this “time of troubles” every- 
one who has a healing word must be given a respectful hearing. 

Albion College Artuur W. Munk 
Albion, Michigan 

Loic AND Nature. By Marie Collins Swabey. 2nd ed. New York University 
Press, N.¥., 1955. pp. Xil-199. $3.75 


Since this is the second edition of this book, it seems inappropriate to argue 


in any detail the various issues raised there; what argument was possible 
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should have taken place following the first edition, The author's main con- 
tention is in two parts: (1) the structure of the human mind ts basic to the 
structure and to much of the content of our knowledge of the world (prop- 
erly understood, this contention would, | think, be accepted by almost every 
philosopher alive today—in this sense, we are all Kantians), and (2) hence, 
the structure of mind is basic to the character of the world itself. Apart 
from the questionable logic of this reasoning, apart from her cavalier 
handling of naturalism, and apart from the fact ‘that many of her reasonings 
rest on the verbal accidents of the F nglish language (e.g., her argument con- 
cerning the law of identity in Chapter 1), | perceive a ‘difficulty. How does 
the wuthos avoid solipsism? 

Whose mind is basic to my knowledge (and all knowledge is ultimately 
possessed by some individual somew here); surely my mind? But then w hose 
mind is basic to the world which J know; surely #zy mind? As Howison, an 
idealist himself, pointed out (in his criticisms of Royce), practically all of 
the arguments for an idealist position avoid solipsism only by an arbitrary 
refusal on the part of their propounders to follow the logic of the argument 
to its end. The author only apparently avoids this difficulty by talking about 
“mind” in general and “know ledge” in general (as if it were something 
hovering above the individuals having the knowledge) with no qualifying 
“my” or “your” or “his?” But a mind belonging to no one is a peculiar sort 
of thing, and the know ledge which such a mind possesses has no relation to 
the know ledge which we human beings possess. Surely human knowledge 
is molded by Auman minds (not by * ‘mind” in gener: al); but equally surely 
the world which the human mind knows is not a construction of the mind 
knowing it. Human beings cannot know the world any way they please; 
certain ways are found better than others; certain ways are “forced” on the 
mind from without. To parley the “constructive” character of human knowl- 
edge into the “constructed” character of the world which human beings 


know is, I think, playing a vain game (as w ell as playing fast and loose with 
logic jaw? nature). That is what is attempted in this book. WS. S. 


AN IntrRopuctTiION To Depuctive Loaic. By Hugues Leblanc. John Wiley & 
Sons, N.Y., 1955. pp. Xll-244. $4.75. 

This ts a textbook in symbolic logic, written in the spirit of Quine and com- 

parable in scope to Copi’ S Symbolic Logic. The body of the text is divided 

into an introduction and five chapters or, alternatively, into forty-nine 

sections. Thirteen of these sections are optional. 

The introduction specifies the meaning of “logic” and distinguishes 
elementary logic (sentential and quantificational theory) and gener al logic 
(theory of membership). The first chapter considers is logic. A 
number of valid sentential schemata are exhibited. Rules of derivation ade- 
quate for sentential logic are presented and sample derivations are exhibited. 
Truth-tables are introduced. Two optional sections discuss many-valued and 
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modal sentential logics. The second chapter considers quantificational logic. 
A number of valid quantificational schemata are exhibited. Rules of deriva- 
tion adequate for quantificational logic are presented and sample derivations 
are exhibited An optional section presents an effective proof of validity for 
monadic quantificational schemata. A second optional section discusses 
intuitionistic sentential and quantificational logic. The third chapter formu- 
lates sentential and lower functional calculi. In each case, there is presented 
a calculus with a finite number of axioms and several calculi with an infinite 
number of axioms; one of the latter is then developed in moderate detail. An 
optional section presents Gentzen’s calculus of natural deduction. The fourth 
chapter formulates a lower functional calculus with identity. This calculus 
is then definitionally expanded to include the elementary theory of classes 
and relations. The fifth chapter is devoted to metalogical investigation. Proof 
is given of consistency, completeness, independence and decidability for the 
sentential calculus, of consistency, completeness and independence for the 
lower functional calculus, and of decidability for the monadic functional 
calculus. Analogous theorems for the lower functional calculus with identity 
are stated without proof. The whole chapter is optional. 

Exercises, a selected bibliography, and a comprehensive index are 
appended. 

There are numerous misprints. In the opinion of the reviewer, this is a 
commendable work, eminently suitable as a text for a year’s course on 
graduate level. It is suitable as a text for a year’s course on undergraduate 


level only if previous familiarity with the subject can be assumed. 
Gorpon MatHrson 


INTEGERS AND THEORY OF Numbers. B sy Abraham A. Fraenkel. Scripta Math- 


ematica, Yeshiva University, N.Y., 1955. pp. 102. $2.75. 


Professor Fraenkel, a distinguished mathematician, addresses this book to 
students and laymen who know little of higher mathematics yet who desire 
an accurate but readable account of what mathematics deals with. The first 
two chapters discuss the natural numbers, first as cardinals and then as 
ordinals. In the third chapter, prime numbers, Ferman’s last theorem, and 
allied matters are considered. In the final chapter the rational numbers are 
introduced. Two further volumes by Professor Fraenkel are promised to 
follow, one dealing with the fundamental ideas of algebra, the other with 
the theory of sets— especially transfinite sets. In this volume the exposition is 
lucid throughout; only a few proofs are presented. Interesting references 
are made to the history of the theory of numbers and to the problems which 
are most important in it today. 

Since this book aims simply to present some of the fundamental ideas of 
mathematics, there is little discussion of the philosophy of mathematics. 
However, the author does express the belief that “numbers are the products 
of our creative human powers.’ He does not clarify this dictum, but goes on 
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to say that in studying mathematics we are studying our own minds and 
“we must regard mathematical research as a debt of honor of men towards 
themselves, as a categorical duty which does not depend upon any ulterior 
utility, but merely upon the imperative ‘know thy self?’ 

One jarring note occurs when Fraenkel, after spe: aking of identity, refers 
the reader to Korzybski’s writings on “semantics” for a fuller account. It is 
a pity that a reputable writer should encour: age —— readers to 


waste their time in this way. S. F. BARKER 


AN Fssay oN TRANSCENDENTALISM (1842). By Charles Mayo Ellis. A Fac- 
simile Reproduction with Introduction by Walter Harding. Scholars’ 


Facsimiles & Reprints, Gainesville, Fla., 1954. pp. xv-104. $4.00. 


We have in this facsimile a famous essay, long out of circulation and prob- 
ably written by Ellis although it has on various occasions been attributed to 
Emerson, to Her nry Winsor, and to William Dexter Wilson. It was adver- 
tised in the Boston Daily Advertiser of September 6, 1842, and the only 
known review of it appeared in the Dial for January, 1843. 

Its significance, beyond the clarity of its presentation, lies in the fact, 
stated by gee Harding, that, so far as he can ascertain, it is “the ‘ihe 
attempt of Transcendentalist (even though we cannot be certain of its 
authorship, 7 think we can unquestionably assert that the attitude expressed 
is that of one cle: rly in sy mpathy with the movement) to present its basic 
beliefs as a whole toward the major philosophical prob ‘lems of life?’ (ix) 

The opening sentence of the introduction states: “The keynote of New 
Fngland Transcendentalism is individualism? (vii) and the essay sufficiently 
bears out the statement. The term “transcendentalism” is often interpreted 
in a pantheistic sense, but we find it used here in a sense close to contem- 
porary personalism, individualism as intuitional inspiration in morals, art, 
and conduct. 

All libraries, and all individuals interested in New England transcen- 
dentalism, will welcome this reproduction of a long-neglected and important 
document. R. T: F. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIONS 


Tue Interprerer’s Brae. Vol. XI. Abingdon Press, Nashville and N.Y, 1955. 
pp. X-763. $8.75. 
The high quality of scholarship, which is characteristic of earlier volumes 
of this commentary, is continued in Volume XI. It deals with Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, the Pastorals, and Hebrews. The introduction and 
exegesis of Philippians are done by F. F. Scott, and the exposition by Robert 
R. Wicks. Scott's scholarship 1 is unquestioned; and, in the main, his treatment 
is satisfactory. Yet a few points in his statement must be questioned. For one 
thing, he too readily assumed the integrity of the epistle, especially the 
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polemical section of Chapter 3. In spite of Scott’s argument to the contrary, 
this section seems quite out of place in its present position, and more in 
keeping with the problems of Galatians and the latter part of [i Corinthians, 
Secondly, while Scott recognizes the possibility that the contents of the letter 
do not prohibit an origin other than Rome, and that E phesus is a possibility, 
he dismisses the possibility on narrow grounds in favor of the tr aditional 
view of the Roman provenance. 

With respect to Colossians, the introduction and exegesis are written by 
Francis W. Beare, and the exposition by G. Preston MacLeod. The intro- 
duction and exegesis show sound schol: urship and fine imagination. The prob- 
lem which persists in relation to Colossians is that of its ‘authenticity. Beare 
assesses the matter and concludes that “we cannot accept the tradition of 
Pauline authorship without reservations or misgivings. At the same time, it 
can hardly be claimed that the argument against its authenticity has any- 
thing like the force of a demonstration. The question remains open” | 145) 
If the letter is a genuine work of Paul, then the author would relate it to 
Rome as the place of origin. 

The critical work on the Thessalonian correspondence is undertaken by 
John W. Bailey, the exposition by James W. Clarke. The main prob lem here 
is the authenticity of Il Thessalonians. The problem grows mainly from the 
fact that the eschatology of the two appears strikingly different. Bailey 
assesses the possible views on the matter which have from time to time been 
advanced, but accepts the Pauline authorship. The presentation of the variou 
views is well done but one wishes that Bailey had made his own argument 
for the letter’s authenticity. 

The Pastorals present a most interesting feature of the New Testament 
in that they are almost certainly ps seudony mous, consciously claiming Paul 
as author. One looks eagerly for new light on the fascinating documents. 
The treatment in the commentary with respect to introduction and exegesis 
is done by Fred D. Gealy, and the exposition by Morgan P. Noyes. Gealy 
accepts the theory that the Pastorals are Pp eudony mous writings belonging 
to the first half of the second century. They were written “toa special func- 
tional class within the church, namely, the professional ministry? (344) From 
this point of view, Timothy and Titus are different types of the ideal bishop. 
The main problem, however, is the identification of the heresies against 
which the author wishes to guard. Gealy believes that the writer was con- 
cerned, not with a specific heresy such as Marcionism, but with a variety 
of heretical views. The Pastorals seek to maintain “Christianity as a middle 
way, rejecting with intensity extreme Jewish or Hellenistic beliefs and 
practices.’ (351) 

Alexander Purdy is responsible for the introduction and exegesis of 
Hebrews, and J. Harry Cotton for the exposition. Purdy characterizes 
Hebrews as “the least known of the major New Testament writings? (577) 
He rightly stresses the Platonic background of the book and its concern with 
access to God through worship. Purdy has the facility to see through the 
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external aspects of the pre sentation of the book to the fundamental concerns 


of its author; for example, “It is not false to his central thought to say that 
he presents Christ as drawing men to God by his inherent worth and with 
an authority which ‘is not prescriptive but personal. ’ ’ (589) No new light 
is shed on the problems of authorship, date, and pli ice of writings. On these 
problems, the author is delightfully undogmatic and open. This article on 
Hebrews ts one of the best that the reviewer has seen and perhaps presages 
a fresh approach to a book which has too often been stereotyped. 

This review has attempted to single out one or two main problems in 
each of the areas covered by the commentary to give some indication of 
the quality « of the commentary as a w hole. It is reassuring to know that so 

comprehensive a task as the writing of a commentary on the sible can 
maintain so consistently high standards as is illustrated by this volume. 


E.G. Tirus 


Man’s Qurstr ror Gop. By Abraham Joshua Heschel. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
N.Y., 195-4. pp. Xiv-151. $3.00. 

his book is a gem of so many facets that it is well nigh impossible to review 

it adequately. It consists of articles and addresses prepared over a period of 

some eight or nine years for various occasions. In spite of rather disjointed 

and not completely logical consecution of subjects and ideas dealt with, 

the book does have an inner unity of which the title is an apt summary. 

At the outset the reader may be inclined to lay the book aside because 
it appears to be carelessly put together, with less nicely constructed steps 
toward a definitely conceived goal than most modern writings. But if one 
puts aside this impulse, he begins to be gripped by the trenchant style, the 
psychological insight, the philosophical awareness, and the power of these 
religious meditations. To say that these chapters make a deep contribution to 
one’s devotional life should not be construed as meaning that the book is a 
collection of pious readings. The present reviewer has not in recent years 
been more thoroughly stirred and stimulated in the analysis of the springs 
of religious living. 

The cha pter headings will give some idea of the scope of this little book: 
I. The Inner World. Il. The Person and the Word. III. Spontaneity is the 
Goal. IV. Continuity is the Way. V. Symbolism: (a) Spatial Symbols. 
(b) Conceptual Sy mbols. (c) Sy mbolism and Our W. ay of Li iving. VI. The 
Meaning of This Hour. 

A sampling of arresting statements will indicate the penetrating quality 
of Heschel’s thinking: “A hand used in crime is an axe laid to the roots of 
worship? (12) “To pray is to pull ourselves together, to pour our perception, 
volition, memory, thought, hope, feeling, dreams, all that is moving in us, 
into one tone?’ (12) ° ‘Pray er is not for the sake of something else. We pray 
in order to pray? (69) “Symbols are substitutes, cherished whenever the 
object we are interested in is momentarily or permanently beyond our reach? 
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(130) Kavanah “is attentiveness to God, an act of appreciation of being able 
to stand in the presence of God? (84) 

This book is a must for those who would have their philosophic under- 
standing broadened and their religious insight quicker ned. Any thinking 
person will welcome its contribution to religious li ving. Though it is stimu- 
lating and helpful in its Own unique way, it has qualities that remind one 
of Wieman’s Methods of Private Religious Living, of Hoc king’s The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience, of Steere’s On Beginning Within, and of 
Buber’s | and Thou. Like these, Heschel’s emphasis on kavanal, spontaneous 
inner participation, as the essence of worship strikes a note of re: ity that is 
absent from many of the current superficial treatments of “peace of mind? 


Wittis W. Fisuer 


Srupies IN THE Book or LAMENTATIONS. By Norman K. Gottzald. Alec R. 


Allenson, Chicago, 1954. pp. 122. $1.25 


This book which discusses the interpretation of that much neglected book 
of the Old Testament is, for this reviewer, the sanest and most thoroughly 
analytical of works dealing with Lamentations. C ‘hapters I and II deal with 
The Acrostic Form and The Literary Type. The remainder of the book is 
concerned primarily with the theology and religious significance. Preceding 
these discussions there is furnished the author’s own translation of the five 
poems which make up the book, one excellently turned but not more graphic 
than other modern translations. 

It seems to the reviewer that the author is on sound ground in almost all 
of his observations. He views the book as originating in the period between 
586 and 538 B.c., as the work of a single poet (or possib ily two) concerned 
with the problem of the suffering and destruction attendant on the fall of 
Jerusalem as seen in relationship to the shortly preceding Deuteronomic 
Reform with its dogma that the righteous should inevitably prosper. Events 
such as the untimely, violent death of Josiah, the loyal and righteous reformer 
king, the rise of a dominant Neo-B abylonia to replace the controlling power 
of Assy ria, the captivity of significant Hebrew le: idership, and the devast: iting 
destruction of Jerusalem, could not but call in question the Deuteronomic 
interpretation of Rene & as is already evident in the book of Habakkuk 
(ca. 608-605 B.c.). The key to the theology of Lamentations Gottwald finds 

“in the tension oh een Deuteronomic faith and historical adv ersity?” (53 
For him, then, the author in the poems in Lamentations was a prophet (not 
Jeremiah) who interpreted the dire situation in terms of the vindication of 
the message of the eighth-century prophets who had expected doom because 
of an apostasy, both formal and ethical, from Yahweh on the part of the 
nation and its leaders. The poet was thus helping a dispirited people in the 
difficult period following 586 8.c. to maintain their faith in Yahweh when 
it would have been much easier to renounce it. Gottwald thinks the author 
therefore a very > important forerunner of II Isaiah and Job in his helping 
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the people in their despair to maintain faith in spite of suffering. Events have 
proved, so he believed, that the only hope is for a sinning nation to throw 
itself upon the mercy and stability of God. In this, there 1s, for Gottwald, a 
reiteration of the message of Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah who urged “quict 
trust in Yahweh as the only true course of action in the light of the divine 
control of history?’ ( 134) 

In connection with “The Theology of Doom and of Hope? the author 
has some particularly penetrating insights. For example, he deals much more 
realistic: rs! than is customary with the concept of the rg of Yahweh. The 
“Day o His Wrath? the characteristic phrase used i 1 Lamentations, in 
context can “scarcely have been regarded as the sce of history” (8.1) 
since it is equated with the actual fall of Jerusalem in the immediate past! 
This observation would seem to suggest that in literature prior to this date 
the interpretation of the Day of Yahweh as eschatological is extremely 
doubtful. The reviewer believes that this may require a considerable revision 
of the interpretation of eschatological and apocalyptic thought in the Old 
‘Testament—a point not made by the author. He has established his thesis of 
the importance of this book in the history of Hebrew religion and has made 
a good case for an underlying literary unity, all the while recognizing the 
formalistic and liturgical use of these poems as calls to acknow ledge sin, 
manifest repentance, ‘and to cast oneself unreservedly upon God. 

The weakest chapter in the book is the one upon “The Theology of 
Hope? in which he recognizes that the delineation of hope is vague and 
indefinite, lacking any concrete program. For the reviewer there is more 
questioning and rebellion against the situation and less resignation than 
Gottwald finds, however, there is no denying that this is the most vital 
interpretation of this book known to the reviewer. The final chapter upon 
“The Significance of Lamentations” is a masterpiece of precision and clarity. 
The book throughout shows thorough acquaintance with the relevant 
literature and handles it with honesty, insight, and acumen. WWE. 


Jupaism, PostsipticaL AND TatMupic Pertop. Edited by S. W Baron and 
J. L. Blau. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y., 1954. pp. xxvi-245. $3.00. 





This book, prepared with introduction, notes, and a glossary under the 
editorship of two Columbia University professors and published as Volume 
III of the Library of Religion series, consists primarily of a listing of sig- 
nificant readings in English from the literature of late Judaism, covering a 
period from approximately 200 B.c. until about A.D. 500. 

This brings to the student in easily accessible form a literature not 
generally known to the public, and thus contributes toward the goal of the 
editorial board “to make available to American students the most essential 
texts in the religious literature of the world” Further projected volumes, 
together with those now available in the series dealing with Buddhism and 
Hellenistic religions, will bring to the English reader the literature of the 
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major religions of mankind. This cannot but be applauded to the echo by 
teachers of religion and philosophy throughout the En iglish-speakin Ig work 1. 

In addition to the introduction which is a musterpiece of succinctness 
- necessary factual information, the materials included are as follows: 

Apocryphal Materials, including selections from Maccabees, Wisdom of 
is the Apocalypse of Baruch, Tobit, and Prayer of Manasses. I. Eel- 
lenistic Materials, including excerpts from Philo and Josephus. HL. Sectarian 
Movements: The Samaritans; ‘The Jewish Sects; The Essenes; The Thera- 
peutae; The New Covenanters; A Sectarian Manual of Discipline. 1V. ‘lan- 
naitic Collections: The Oral Tradition; The Mishnah; The Halakhic Midrash. 
V. Ameraic Collections: Commandments, Customs, and Courts; Atonement; 
Proselytism; Communal Responsibility; The Future Life; The —— 
Midrash. VI. Pt rayer. the original works cited are from universally rece 
nized high standard tra islations and bring the student as nearly as is Poss! hie 
through translation to immediate contacts with the thought of representative 
thinkers in this period. 

Any brief anthology will necessarily reflect the judgment and ec: inphase 
of the persons who select from the mass of literature written in the period. 
Although individual personal preference might have dictated the inclusion 
of certain other materials, such as the work of Jesus ben Sira, the Apocalypse 
of Enoch, more from the Pirke Aboth, etc., and one might wish there had 
been included some explanation of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, one 
must praise the truly representative character of what has been included and 
remember that it is inevitable that within the compass of a brief and relatively 
inexpensive book, one must pert’ ce omit much that one recognizes as 
relevant. It is a real cause for rejoicing that so much dependably translated, 
well-selected material is now available for the common reader. W. WF. 


Tue Messtanic Ipea iN Israt * Joseph Klausner. The Macmillan Co., 


N.Y., 1955. Pp. XV-543- “ip 
It took Dr. Klausner twenty years to complete this volume. It is the last of 
a series dealing with the relation eae Judaism and Christianity. The 
other two volumes in the trilogy are Jesus of Nazareth and From Jesus to 
Paul, Part One of the present volume was written in 1903 as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Heidelberg, and was later translated into 
Hebrew. The volume consists of three parts. Part One deals with the devel- 
opment of the Messianic idea in the period of the prophets. Part Iwo traces 
the further development of this idea in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
Part Three covers the rabbinical literature from Hille! and Shammai to 
about the time of the publication of the Mishna (ca. a.p. 200). 

The Messianic idea is not restricted to the Jewish people where it 
originated but now forms part and parcel of Christian theology. The term 
“Meshiah” which was originally applied to any person or persons anointed 


with oil, has, through a long process of development, come to signify 
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“chosen? The term ‘‘Meshiah’’ as signifying “redeemer” does not occur in 
any of the canonical books of the Old Testament. It first appears under that 
connotation in the pseudepigraphic Book of Enoch which dates back to the 
time of Herod the Great (died 4 B.c.). Dr. Klausner takes great pains to point 
out that the Messianic idea was clo vt bound up with the idea of a king or 
priest, and that there is no hint in Jew ish literature pointing to a personal 
Messiah. He prefers to make a distinction between the vague Messianic 
expectation and the more explicit belief in a personal Messiah. While he 
adduces sufficient proofs, many scholars would be inclined to disagree with 
his conclusions. 

The Jewish Messianic Kingdom is of an ethical and idealistic nature 
rather than of a religious and soteriological character. It is concerned with 
this world and not with a celestial kingdom. Klausner is aware that the 
ethical and the political were closely bound up with the Messianic idea, and 
he admits that this led to the postulation of two Messiahs: Messiah ben 
Joseph who represents the political aspect of the idea. He is the one who 
fights against God and Magog and falls in battle; and Messiah ben David 
who represents the ideal Messiah. He is the one who prepares the world for 
the Kingdom of God. But in neither case is he God incarnate. He is the 
ideal Man appointed by God to be his emissary. 

Dr. Klausner takes a dim view of political Zionism. He says, “The Mes- 
sianic idea, the idea of the knowledge of God as revealed in the prophetic 
ethic, the idea of the brotherhood of man and the rule of righteousness in 
the world. This is the content of the Messianic idea? (x) He is compelled to 
say about political Zionism that “it is not the Hebraic, the prophetic, the 
Messianic-Israelitic social conception which has become a basis for bringing 
about redemption in the land of vision and promise, but a foreign, social 
misconception, linked up with economic and _ historical materialism, to 
which the prophetic idealism is a mockery? (x) 

In reading the volume one becomes aware of the phenomenal erudition 
of the author. The book is certainly informative and constructive, and 
should prove extremely useful to theological students and thoughtful laymen 
alike. It is hoped that his five-volume history of the Jews w hich covers the 
period from 586 B.c, to A.D. 70, W ritten in Hebrew, will soon be made 
available in English. Louis SHEIN 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Tuomas Aguinas, TurotocicaL Texrs. Translated by Thomas Gilby. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. ix-423. $3.50. 
Although Thomas Aquinas is the climactic figure in medieval thought, the 
official teacher and philosopher of modern Latin Christianity, and the author 
of an extraordinarily comprehensive and challenging system of secular and 
theological doctrine, he is not as w idely read as he should be. The nonexpert 
who seeks to become acquainted w ith Aquinas’ writings faces discourage- 
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ment: the corpus of these writings is voluminous, their sty le is of a formal 
and formidable sort characteristic of the age, and they embody a technical 
idiom that amounts to what is practically a foreign langu: ige. In 1951 Thomas 


Gilby, an English Dominican friar, successfully met these difficulties by 
offering in new translation a carefully selected and well- organized body of 
the speculative writings from Aquinas which provides the serious reader 
with an adequate know ledge of the secular principles of orthodox scholas- 
ticism. His companion book on the theological texts, now off the press, 


treats these in the same manner and is equally effective in providing us with 
an authentic, readable, and comprehensive acquaintance with “Aquinas” 
religious doctrines. The newer volume, like the earlier, is not intended for 
the research scholar: the author's treatment of the original text is, in his own 
words, “a compromise between a paraphrase and a word-for-word transla- 
tion”; the selections are brief, from a sentence to several pages, and he has 
taken the liberty of putting together into coherent unity key statements 
from different paragraphs and writings. This treatment admirably serves to 
give us a manageable, coherent, and comprehensive body of text which lets 
Aquinas speak for himself and at the same time prov ides the reader with an 
adequate knowledge of the authoritative fundamentals of the theology of 
Latin Christianity. The whole is divided into eleven sections dealing with 
the nature of theology, the living God, creation, the Fall, the new creation, 
the theological virtues, the cardinal virtues, holiness, the Incarnation, the 
Church, and the last things. The editor-author has contrived to bring out 
clearly the humaneness and the magnificence of orthodox scholasticism. As 
Friar Gilby observes, both scholastics and nonscholastics are inclined to 
miss the warm center of Aquinas’ spirit: 


Some commentators have overstressed the rationalism of St. 
Thomas’s theology. The system, officially recommended for the 
professional training of the officials of Latin C /hristianity, who are 
matter-of-fact rather than romantic and more outw ardly concerned 
with the working of an institution than with the challenge of a 
mystery, tends to look like mechanics. It can be given a metallic 
ring; it has been rendered as though it were a legal code. (xiif). 


The careful reader of this book will find in the writings of Aquinas a 
decidedly different mood and outlook. The volume can be recommended 
to everyone interested either in medieval thought or in the doctrine of Latin 
theology authentically presented. W.L. 


Own Autnority AND Revetation, By Sdéren Kierkegaard. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1955. pp. XXVii-205. $4.50. 

The avid English reader of Kierkegaard will probably receive this book with 

rejoicing, for now—with the exception of many items in his journals—all of 

his work has been rendered into English, It is fitting that the task should be 
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finished just one hundred years after the death of that strange and enigmatic 
thinker whose tortured writings lay bare the deep dimensions of his life. 
‘There is no doubt that Kierkegaard has exercised a profound influence upon 
the thought-torms of our time. Existentialism and neo-orthodoxy have both 


been indebted to him. His awareness of those elements of depth which defy 


precision, his concentration upon the life which ts lost in living rationally, 
his sense of the triviality of the purely rational—these are his ‘leg: Icy. His 
battle was against all those who made philosophy a fad or fetish for disem- 
bodied intellects. Philosophy must mirror the life of the existing individual 
or she loses her claim to relevancy. No doubt, by a strange twist of fate, this 
man who so vigorously opposed Hegel in his own time might find himself 
Opposing the positivist anti- Hegelianism of our own. For him, either phi- 
losophy is concerned with persons or it is not concerned! 

All of this is to the good. He may be read with profit as a prophet. Yet 
there are vast arid stretches in Kierkegaard, page upon page where he 
reworks his ideas with hardly a sparkle of insight. Nowhere perhaps in all 
of his writing is he so consistently arid as in these essays on Adler. This book 
is no place to begin with Kierkegaard, for undoubtedly he who begins here 
will finish here. There are so many good places to begin. One may start with 
the pungent selections of W. H. Auden, with the Philosophical Fragments, 
or perhaps best with Dru’s selections from the Journals. Then and only 
then, after one has read it all may he profit from this book which every 
library should have—but only for the sake of completing the collection of 
Kierkegaard in English dress. Joun FE. Burkuart 


Tue Surines or Tut-Anku-Amon, Fgyptian Religious Texts and Repre- 
sentations: Vol. 2. Translated by Alexandre Pi. mkoff. Edited by N. Ram- 
bova. Bollingen Series XL. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. XxI-149 & 64 
plates. $17.50. 


No ancient figure has sprung so quickly and universally into popular interest 
in modern times as has King Tut-Ankh-Amon, who died more than thirty- 
three centuries ago and reached a world-wide fame through the discovery 
of his tomb by Howard Carter on November 26, 1923. This hitherto unvio- 
lated tomb bore an unparalleled treasure of furniture, golden ornaments, and 
objets dart, opening new avenues of information on Egyptian culture. Per- 
a more than any others, this collection is rich in its contribution to the 
knowledge of the religious tides that ebbed and flowed so long ago. Until 
now, so rich and abundant have the more obvious treasures been that little 
attention has been paid to the religious significance of the mural decorations 
that cover all the plane surfaces of the various shrines. In the main these are 
copied from the Book of the Dead, the Watery Abyss, and the Divine Cow 
Legend. 

King “Tut, as he has become popularly known to the present age, was 
not the greatest of Egyptian rulers, but rather one who marked a period of 
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decadence in Egyptian history. He reigned during a period of revolution. 
Mounting the throne as Amenophis IV, he attempted drastic reforms in an 
effort to curb the priesthood which had become more powerful than the 
King. In pursuance of this object he changed his name from Amenophis 
(Amon its Peace) to Akhenaton (Pleasant for the Disk), abandoned the old 
capital at Thebes, and started a new one—Horizon of the Disk—at what is 
now known as Tell el Armana. 

It is not true as has sometimes been assumed, that the king and court 
favored a new deity, but rather a new aspect of Amon, long identified with 
the sun-god. It appears to have been an attempt to favor the worship of 
the visible manifestation of the solar deity symbolized in the sun’s disk 
represented by rays with hands reaching down for the service and help of 
man. Its special significance lay in the effort to bring home to the people 
the participation of God in the affairs of men; the visible emanation of the 
Deity behind; the window in Heaven through which the Deity shed _ his 
radiance upon the world. 

The intended reformation might be seen as an attempt to humanize and 
popularize religion without the intervention of the priesthood. It could be 
viewed as a humanistic movement, for in the underworld the spirit of the 
deceased was led by Truth and guided by Mind and Will, under the pro- 
tecting arms of Nut, the World Mother, encompassed by the whole cosmos 
which was friendly. 


Thou wast asleep; thou art awake. 
Thou wast dead; thou comest back to life. (22) 


The immortal spirit of the deceased is addressed by Nephthys: “I salute thee, 
arise! Thou livest, thou shalt not decay, thy body shall not perish! Thy soul 
is for the sky before Re, thy body is before the earth, before Osiris. Thou 
hast been called by thy name, thou hast been found. ... Thou hast come into 
being as thou w ishest ev ery day, thou takest the form < a living god? (65-77) 

There can be little doubt about our debt to the F gyptians for the concept 
of immortality, for it can scarcely be affirmed to otal arrived by way of 
the Old Testament. 

Contrary to popular belief that the multitude of animal-faced creatures 
pictured in the Book of the Dead were originally intended for idolatrous 
worship, it was rather more likely that they represented the various human 
impulses that we gather under the terms of modern psychology. This form 
was given perhaps to warn of their animal nature and to prevent idolatry. 

Many figures of speech alluding to the state of the afterworld find echo 
in our Scriptures, such as, ‘‘the Tree of Life? “the Water of Life?’ “the Pasture 
of the Blessed? “the Lake of Fire (for the incorrigibly wicked)?’ “The Power 
of Darkness” was represented by the tortoise, but, as God lives, the tortoise 
shall be overcome and the fiends put in their place. At the Judgment the 
heart is weighed to the fineness of the feather and marks the final disposition 
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of the soul. The stony heart, carved with a statement of the good me of 
the deceased, and placed in the mummified body, will be adj judicated and a 
heart of flesh restored in its place. The heart is still used as the shel for 
the seat of the affections. It was the author of Ezekiel (Chapter xi:1g) who 
declared as the voice of Jehovah: “I will take the stony he it out of their 
flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh? 

In this wonderfully printed book appear plates of all of the murals of 
the various shrines, two in colors or gold, and all as decipherable as the 
originals: a veritable mine of research necessary to any future student of 


Fevptian religion. The whole book its another of the superb productions 


that characterize the Bollingen Series. R. 11 


Tue Reiicion or THE Goop Lire: ZOROASTRIANISM, By Sir Rustom Masauni. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1954. pp. 189. $2.25. 

This is a reprint of a volume first published in 1938. As the Reverend Dr. 
John McKenzie has said in his introduction, it is an excellent book for those 
who are not specialists but who wish to know more about Parsi ways of life 
and thought. It is a handbook for non-Zoroastrians, covering both the funda- 
mental doctrines and the important rites and ceremonies of the faith which 
has been so influential in the history of mankind. The chapters are mostly 
brief but not superficial. They deal with such themes as the Prophet himself, 
Ahura Mazda, cosmology, the problem of good and evil, eschatology, ethics, 
worship, and various ceremonies which are in iportan it in the life of Parsis. It 
is to be commended to students of comparative religion and philosophy as 
well as to the general reader. F. H.R. 


Srupirs iN Zen. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Edited by Christmas Humphreys. 
Philosophical L ibrary, N.Y., 1955. pp. 212. $4.75. 


The writings of Professor Suzuki, formerly of Otani University in Kyoto, 
are always worth re: iding; he is not only the acknow ledged authority on Zen 
suddhism, but he has perfect mastery of the English language which he 
employs in a style that is simple and lucid. Studies in Zen is a collection of 
seven occasional writit igs covering the span from 1906 to 1953, which the 
Buddhist Society in London quite properly thought worthy of rescue from 
entombment in the journals, These writings admirably serve to explain both 
to the scholar and the layman the various facets of Zen doctrine and method. 
Zen is in some respects unique e—a movement, as the author observes, “we 
never meet anywhere else in the history of human thought and culture? (84) 
Although it is an outgrowth of Indian idiom of thought, it has no authori- 
tarian scripture, no complex system of dogma; nor is it mysticism as this 
word is commonly understood. and is not ascetic. It has certain loose affilia- 
tions with Quakerism (Professor Suzuki married an American Quakeress), 
French activism, existentialism, and Bergsonian intuitionism. 
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What Zen dislikes most is mediation, deliberation, wordiness, and 
the weighing of advantages. Immediacy is impossible as long as we 
are onlookers, contemplators, critics, idea-mongers, word-inanipu- 
lators, dualists, or monists. All these faults are corrected and Zen is 
revealed when we abandon our so-called common-sense or logical 
attitude and effect a complete about-face, when we plunge right 
into the working of things as they move on before and behind our 
senses. It is only when this experience takes place that we can talk 
intelligently about Zen-consciousness from which the Zen-incidents 
or Zen-dialogues making up the annals of Zen are produced. (81) 


From this viewpoint western intellectualism has put seeking man in the wrong 
direction, since the real lies beyond all categories. Analytic intelligence, with 
its discursive facility of language, is not only useless, it is positively blinding: 
“Reality is not a corpse to be dissected with the surgical knife of wijanat 
(101) By such a tool the eye cannot see itself; in western terminology, the 
Subject cannot become its own conceptual Object. Discursive know ledge 
Pt not reveal Being-as-it-is, “ultimate realty, the Godhead, the mind, the 
undifferentiated totality’ (160) Hence Zen “avoids discoursing or arguing 
for this leads us nowhere after much ado. . . . Zen’s business is to make us 
realize that philosophizing does not exhaust the human urge to reach the 
ultimate?’ (189) The system of Zen, consequently, is basic ally diagnostical, 
prescriptory, situational, i.e., a set of techniques for helping the individual 
attain that “awakening” w ‘hich is the discovery of the real: a real that is 
disclosed but not comprehended. Much of the volume is devoted to an 
account of the curious methods employed by teachers to inspire this insight. 


W.L. 


Tue Evcnaristic Worps oF Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias. The Macmillan Co., 

N.Y., 1955. pp. XI-195. $3.75. 

The author of this work is the learned Professor of New Testament Studies 
in the University of Géttingen, and his book is of the highest importance 
to theologians and of great interest to others. The full appreciation of its 
meticulous and careful scholarship calls for a knowledge of Greek and some 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. However, the average scholar has 
much to gather from its pages. It is of special concern at the present because 
of the revived interest in the centuries before and after a.p. 1, aroused by the 
remarkable discoveries made recently in the Wilderness of Judea. 

The formal question raised is whether or not the Last Supper was a 
Passover meal, with its implications for dogmatic theology, or a less formal 
farewell supper. With the first conclusion, the Synoptic Gospels agree, 
while the Gospel of John seems to lend support to the second. Dr. Jeremi: 1S 
holds with the Synoptics and discusses the reasons for John’s variance which 


may be apparent rather than real. 
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Of interest to the general reader will be the description of the conditions 
and circumstances of the Last Supper, its relation to Jewish tradition, to the 
events of Holy Week, the Passover ritual, and the Crucifixion. It is suggested 
that the silence of John’s Gospel on the words of institution may be due to 
a desire, paralleled in the practice of the Essenes, not to disclose sacred 
mysteries. The object was to keep the Eucharist from profanation. Paul's 

variation from the Synoptics may be charged to his having received the 
formula from the church at Antioch. 

Further, in accord with the Essene disclosures at Qumran, the importance 
of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to the Messianic idea is clearly shown: 
“No other passage in the Old Testament was so important for the Church 

.. and therefore no other passage of the Old ‘Testament has suffered more 
from Jewish polemics.” (150) 

E mph: isis is put upon the generally considered sacredness of table-fellow- 

ship i in Palestine at the time of Jesus and the fact that for Him there was no 
“close” communion, One of the most frequent charges against Him was 
eating with publicans and sinners. The “twelve” at the Last Supper was the 
approximate number prescribed for the Passover meal. The use of the term 
“remembrance” in the institution is shown to have the connotation of God’s 
remembrance to care for and support his children. 

Now the old controversy stands to begin anew, with added fervor and 
a plethora of fresh material cast into the milieu, in the manuscripts just 
recovered from the caves of the Wilderness of Judea. Every person pos- 
sessing an interest in the rising religious movements of our time should have 
this book easily at hand. And, more than that, the devout mind will find new 
significance for reflection. R.T. F. 


Curistian Eruics, Sources OF THE Livinc Trapition. Edited by Waldo Beach 
and H. Richard Niebubr. Ronald Press Co., N.Y., 1955. pp. vili-496. $5.00. 


This source book on the history of Christian ethics is admirably compiled 
for use in undergraduate courses. The selections are representative and long 
enough to be useful, The introduction to each selection will cause the 
students to think, accept or reject, and profit from each thinker included. 
The book contains chapters on the ethics of the Bible, the early church, 
Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Monasticism, Mysticism, Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, Puritanism and Quakerism, Joseph Butler, John Wesley, 
Jonathan Edwards, Séren Kierkegaard, and Walter Rauschenbusch. The 
book concludes with an all too brief chapter on current trends, Each chapter, 
by the way, has an excellent bibliography. 

The two editors write well together. There is no unevenness. In fact, one 
must refer back to the preface to find which editor wrote which chapter. 
The book holds together in a way which few anthologies can match. There 
are, however, two mild criticisms which may be made. First, one wishes 
that, since the methodology draws so much from Troeltsch, some brief 
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evaluation of his influence might have been given. Certainly his rele. 
enunciating historical relativism in Christian ethics deserves more met 
Second, it may prove baffling to the student to have the len Commanding 
given one listing in the essay on Biblical ethics and another listing in the 
selection from Luther’s Catechism. Some comment might have been made 
on the historical grounding for the differing enumeration. 

Withal, this book is tiptop and should have a wide iy It offers 
critical anthology of Christian ethics which ts scholarly and readable. 
the editors and the a ie deserve hearty commer idation for the ser 


which they have rendered to both college and seminary profes ors of ethics. 


Curistianiry AND Science. By Charles E. Raven, Association Press, N.Y. 
1955. pp. 96. $1.25 

So great is the contribution of Canon Raven to the pressing problem of the 

relations between science and religion that the National Board of the You g 

Men’s Christian Association has induced him to write a brief statement to 

be useful for the general reader, and the uninitiated, in science, philosophy, 

and religion. The work has been admirably done and should lead many to 


Raveng more extensive works such as those contained in the Gifford 


Lectures of 1951-1952. R.1 Fk. 


Bevier AND Unsevirr Sixce 1850. By H. G. Wood. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. Vili-143. $2.75. 
This small book contains seven lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1953. At 
first glance it seems ridiculous that so pretentious a title should be chosen 
for so slight a book. One suspects that a high degree of oversimplification and 
neat categorizing must have taken place, and that only a fool or a genius 
would essay so vast 2 topic within such limitations. 1 he suspicion is heal uly 
confirmed. There is little here of the nuance and complexity which charac 
terize such a confused and confusing period of thought. Yet the author has 
done something which needed to be done. He has taken the period with it 


vast confusion of movements and has capsuled, V apt quotation and com 


ment, the contrast between 1850 and 1950, the factors m iking for the chanec 
the impact of natural science, literary and historical criticism, psychol ey 
of religion, ethics, and the historical prob lems connected with the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith. There is much of wisdom in these pages, and 
somehow the author has succeeded in giving more of a “feel” for the period 
than has been done in many lengthier volumes. 

Beginning with an analy sis which points to a decline in church attendance 
prayer, and “know ledge and underst anding of the Bible, he draws the con 
clusion that the Christian church now stands “in a pagan, non-Christian 


simply to revive Christianity is never possible and would 


“ 


world” Hence 
never be enough? The world has changed. He then sees incisively that both 
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orthodox and rationalist were ensnared in the all-or-no thing fallacy. Both 
were literalists, and the Bible was either true or it was not. They we odenly 


confused imagery with fact, poetry with prose. One could go on and on, 


but since a short book deserves a short review, it 1s enough to say that 
anyone who is interested in Christianity or in recent cultur al hi story sim} ply 
does not know his stuff until he has absorbed what this book has to any. 


J.E.B 


Tur New BeinG. By Paul Tillich. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1955. pp. 179. 
$2.75. 

For Paul Tillich, life in Christian faith is life as new being. This is not 
presented to us in theoretical terms, but in a simple affirmation to be spelled 
out in concrete details. The presentation is well characterized as “a com- 
panion volume to The Shaking of the Foundations, and as something of “the 
answer to questions devcloped in that former work? The earlier emphasis 
was definitely on the shaking of the very foundations of being as most of 
us have known it. It was prophetic realism, revealing the hollowness and 
datedness of many of our complacencies. The present work is equally 
realistic, a call to awaken to the ‘kingdom ‘ ‘at handy the kingdom of new 
being in the life of Christian faith. Enough debunking remains effectively 
to set off the positive message. 

In twenty-three sermonettes or brief addresses he describes the new being 
as love, as freedom, and as fulfilment. Love operates in its fulness because of 
forgiveness and in spite of principalities and powers ancient and modern. 
Freedom is in the truth, by authority of being, and is perhaps most charac- 
teristically realized in true prayer. Fulfilment means joy beyond pleasure, 
love despite all, and universal salvation. One is oce: asionally puzzled or dis- 
appointed by what is said—or not said. One is left with a good de: al of home- 
work in coming to a sense of the love which surpasses the Golden Rule. 
Other treatments of love in this collection do help at this point. “Love 
Stronger Than Death” leaves questions. Is it really stronger than death, or 
only stronger than the threat or fear of death? What about the personality 
(not its influence) “after” death? The splendid rhetoric and imagery of 
“Universal Salvation” lifts up the heart with faith; why not use similar 
imagery in specifying this faith as a hope which can be laid hold upon by 
the mind? Presumably we are expressing religion, not formal metaphysics. 

This book will be read and reread, and repreache -d. Professor Tillich is 
a master of penetrating analysis and sharp exposition. His deep understand- 
ing of the dynamics of things of the spirit gives his exposition a contemporary 

“punch” not often equaled. This reviewer knows of no more concentr: atedly- 
sm ping discussion of the relations of love, forgiveness, and self-rejection 
than we have in the opening address of this volume, We trust that Professor 
Tillich will raise more questions and essay more answers for our benefit. 


Donatp H. Ruoapes 
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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 


Tue Spirit oF Russia. 2 vols. By Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y, 1955. pp. XXil-480; xix-664. $14.00. 


The opinion of one great martyr to the Russian revolution, expressed while 
vet that movement could be viewed by him in an unprejudiced light, is of 
the highest importance to contempor: ary history. No statesman of the pres: 
ent day can afford to be ignorant of the contents of this book. It is one of 
the few real histories of Russia extant in F nglish, perhaps the only one given 
from the standpoint of so wise and participating observer and so well pre 
pared by education, language, and experience. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
will, in the minds of future Czechoslovakians, appear their outstanding 
patriot. However, the rehabilitation of his reputation will come only 
when the land for whose interests he died has once more become free and 
independent. 

The Russian problem arises from the efforts of a half-civilization, retarded 
for centuries, to find itself when released from an ancient and bloody 
tyranny, with no faith in humanity, with its truly intellectual leaders dead 
or in exile, and itself thrust into the w hirlpool of an advanced and swiftly 
narrowing society. The cruelty of tyrants has seared the Russian soul w hich 

cannot conceive as yet the possibility of government without violence. So, 

in the name of freedom, it perpetuates the cruelties of tsarist torture, exile. 
and pogroms, as if these were the efficient means of arriving at common 
understanding. Now it throws the impetus of its savagery, backed by vast 
populations and vaster resources, into the sti ‘uggles of a world just arriving 
at increased facilities for understanding and engaged in what it has hoped 
was the final struggle in the interests of usiveenl peace. To such a world. 
longing for peace, it proclaims anew the old philosophy under which it 
suffered through centuries of misrule, the philosophy of force which proved 
inadequate on a thousand battlefields, by declaring its purpose to subjugate 
the globe by unrelenting warfare. 

The secret of the movement, as always, must be found in such accepted 
philosophies as bear convictions so deep as to be tinged with a religious 
aspect. Here too the tragedy of the situation arises partly from the low 
estate of religion outside ‘of Russia. Despite present Soviet claims to inven- 
tion, practically all of its intellectual capital burgeons from the West. Its 
intellectuals, caught by the glamor of the EF uropean Enlightenment, having 
little power to deal critically with the ideas presented, grabbed—hook, line, 
and sinker—those aspects of Western thought which are now obsolete. 

The first intellectual contacts with the West brought a knowledge of 
Vico, Voltaire, and Rousseau, followed by Locke, Hume, Feuerbach, Fichte, 
Hegel, Strauss, Stirner, and finally, Darwin and Herbert Spencer. The latter 
was considered by them as a great scientist as well as philosopher. The abso- 
lutistic theology of the Orthodox Church favored Hegel, and the scientific 


interpretation of history given by Darwin and Spencer led directly to the 
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materialism of Karl Marx. When one’s God becomes so holy that he is 
practically “absentee? the inevitable landing is in some form of materialism. 


A thoroughgoing absolutism reduces the living world to illusion. The only 
alternative to a personal God is materialism. This movement fostered the 
ancient tradition of Holy Russia with a messianic commission, the fixed 
idea, which is the undercurrent of contemporary Russian aggression. 

‘There is a certain justice in Soviet hostility to religion, since the previ ail- 
ing concept of religion has been that of formalism, performance of rite and 
ceremony, and the ‘worship of icons. Religion as seen by the masses has had 
little to do with sense of moral ob ligation. John the Terrible was considered 
a very religious man though at the age of thirteen he was already an assassin. 
_ hristianity is now faced by crimes committed in the name of Christianity 
through twenty centuries, and only a genuine C hristianity will be sufficient 
for the present crisis. Let no one be deceiv ed, the present conflict is a spiritual 
one and can be settled only in the realm of the Spirit. The Russian philosophy 
of history has always been mingled with a philosophy of the history of 
religion, with a very high regard for Russia as charged with a messianic 
duty toward world civilization. One of their thinkers, Karamzin, declared, 

“As far back as the ninth century Russia had been the greatest and most 
civilized state in the world” (1, 216) Caadaev’s philosophy of history, written 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, expressed the sense of messian- 
ism by asserting that “Russia is to take over the conduct of human history? 
(I, 230) This sense is apparent throughout the work of Dostoevsky, and 
according to Kireevskii in its fulfilment that even Russian vices take the form 
of virtues. 

Hegel’s absolutism, concurring so easily with that of the oriental heritage 
of the Eastern Church was the misleading gift of Western philosophy. Hegel 
“regarded Napoleon as the world soul and as the future rightful lord of the 
world, saying, ‘The Lord of the world is the colossal self-consciousness, 
knowing itself to be the true God?” (I, 271-2) Masaryk traces this develop- 
ment with profound insight from Hegel, passing through the various phases 
of romanticism, positivism, materialism to atheism. Many Russian philoso- 
phers began in a pronounced personalism, but were misled by the Hegelian 
absolutism. Those who remained true to personalistic principles, like Lossky, 
the late Nicolas Berdyaev, and others, the Soviets have exiled or expunged. 

The point is well illustrated in the discussion of Bakunin as the forerunner 
of Sovietism. Our author writes: 


. that there exists an undying and hevelene infinite soul seems to 
ion [Bakunin] to conflict w ith the theological doctrine of God's 
absoluteness, but theology has found it possible to subordinate the 
infinite to a higher infinite. To mitigate the absurdity theologians 
have conceived the doctrine of the ‘devil; the infinite is in revolt 
against the absolutism of the infinite; revolution is dominant even 
in the spirit world. (I, 447) 
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Thus the way is found to the concept of perpetual war as the divine order 
of the world, and this confirmed “scientit ically” by Herbert Spencer's 
doctrine of tooth and claw as the instruments of world progress. 

Masaryk describes as the “great lie” of the Russian reactionaries, the idea 
that “Man is by nature evil ‘and malicious; therefore the masses must be 
guided under the tutelage of the holy synod in the service of autocracy: 
(IL, 201-202) Is it strange that this should be taken up by the revolutionaries 
and become “the great lie” of the Kremlin bureaucrats, the necessity for 
bureaucracy, and fear on the part of the people? Absolutist religion comes 
home at last to roost in antireligion, consonant with the belief in “original 
sin,’ the persistent friend of autocracy. 

Masaryk’s work was written before World War I, and before he died he 
committed to his friend Professor Jan Slavik the task of bringing it up to 
date. This forms the final chapter of a great work and is skilfully done so 
that for its international importance, this is one of the most needed works 
of our time. 

If attention has been preponderantly called in these pages to the evil 
developments in Russian life, it is that we may fully understand all of the 
elements of the world situation. But there is no room for complacency, nor 
holier-than-thou attitude on the part of the Western world to know how 
much of this development has been contributed by our own false philoso- 
phies and rampant secularism. The present debac le in world affairs cannot 
be laid at the door of a single race or people. It is the evidence of a werld- 
wide soul-sickness. To repeat what has been charged against this reviewer 
in a recent Soviet publication with a sneer at the naiveté in believing that 
“we need not a new world but a new soul? my opponent, in his wrath, has 
coined a telling phrase which, though he thinks not, strikes at the root of 
the world’s woes and is as indisputable as the heavens themselves 

There is another side to Russian life which we must acknowledge and 
which we overlook at our peril. We need to take note of the positive and 
spiritual forces still existent there though browbeaten and forced into hiding 
and silence. From these alone can come a new Russia. She has already pro- 
duced some of the world’s profoundest philosophers, musicians, and literati, 
and through ages of torture and suffering her people have learned the lessons 
of sacrifice. With these we must learn to co- operate. The victims of knout 
and exile, of pogrom and murder camp, have by their suffering built up a 
vast power for justice and righteousness w hich must eventually turn, an 
irrepressible tide, to sweep away every unholy repression. These forces we 


must find and assist, for these are the ones which Sovietism most fears 


R.T. F. 


Soviet CIvILizATION, By Corliss Lamont. Phi ilosophic: ll Library, N.Y. 1955. 
pp. Xxx-447. $5.00. 
Mr. Lamont’s highly favorable account of Soviet Russia was reviewed last 


vear in this journal. The new edition includes an introduction by James 
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Aronson and a short epilogue by the author which brings the w hole up to 
date. History seems to have justified Mr. Lamont’s thesis that there must 
be “co-existence or co-destruction, but scarcely his more inclusive conten- 
tions that the Soviet government is a sheep in bear’s clothing, that it is inno- 
cent of expansionist and predatory purpose, and that co-existence would 
have been better served without the military recrudescence of the Western 
powers. It is unfortunate that in an attempt to produce an honest picture the 
author has leaned backward and sentimentalized over a political tradition 
that is noted for brutality, ruthlessness, crime, and capemionistic ageressive- 
ness. One instance must suffice. On page 324 we read, “That such govern- 
ments, firmly supported or controlled by the domestic Communist ‘Parties, 
finally did come into being along the Soviet border from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic is hardly to be attributed to Soviet aggression.’ On the next page 
we read, “The Soviet Union itself has brought pressures to bear for the 
establisliment in these lands of peaceful and fr iendly regimes. W.L. 


Nive Soviet Portraits. By Raymond A, Bauer, M..T. and John Wiley & 
Sons, N.Y, 1955. pp- Vili-190. $3.95. 

Mr. Bauer, a social psychologist in the Center for International Studies of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, tells us that this book results from a 
dare made by one of his colleagues. Ov era period of several years the center 
has conducted and analyzed hundreds of interviews with Soviet emigres. In 
addition, Soviet fiction has been closely studied. The dare was to sy nthesize 
the resulting information in a form that would convey to the general reader 
a clear picture of the Soviet system in terms of daily life. The resulting book 
presents nine typical but fictionized characters, each caught in the occupa- 
tional hazards of his particular work. Stepan, the student, risks his future 
by defending an old-fashioned professor from the malicious attack of lazy 
classmates. Olga, the woman collective farmer, schemes to steal grain at 
night. A woman doctor learns that she must not allow sick workers to remain 
idle when they are needed for production. The party secretary fears pe ey 
from an old enemy now promoted to high position. The housewife, after 
day as government clerk, shops for two hours, getting bread, fish, and its 
but no meat and only dirty milk. The writer fashions an innocent fairy tale 
about a Pegasus w ith clipped wings, only to discover that it is taken as a 
symbolic presentation of the exploited workers in other lands. In separate 
sketches a factory director and a tractor driver illustrate illegal barter of 
machine parts for food. The secret police agent, recruited when he was 
anxious to dissociate himself from his own father’s arrest for “treason?” is 
put through the training system and so corrupted that in the end he shoots 
himself. 

Are the nine sketches successful in their object? It is difficult to say. Cer- 
tainly there is an avoidance of any literary subtlety and of melodrama. The 
situations seem natural and unforced. The colloquial manner is perhaps 
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carried too far. It is disconcerting to find Russian characters expressing 
themselves in American slang, such as “pep talk) “bawling out) and “okay; 
even if these expressions are logical equivalents. Indeed, the manner of the 
book often makes Russian life sound very much like American “realism? 
After all, Americans have been known to lie, to cheat, to steal, to bribe, to 
coerce, and above all, to complain. Here is the dilemma o€ anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda: how can the inhuman character of the system be exposed in terms 
of human beings? As might be expected, the sketch of the secret police 
agent is most successful in conveying the way in which human weakness 


1s played upon to corrupt human strength, with never an alternative for 


the victim. B. R. McF. 


BEACON LIGHTS IN LITERATURE 


SprRITUAL VALuEs IN SHAKESPEARE. By Ernest Marshall House. \bingdon 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. 158. $2.50 , 

The essays in this volume originally were read as sermons to congregations 
in which there were a good many university students, and if they sent the 
students to Shakespeare or to a course in which Shakes speare’s plays were 
read and discussed under competent direction, they served a worthy purpose. 
It may also be that devoted admirers in Dr. House’s congregation will be 
happy to own the printed record of what they heard. Sut the book is not, 
as the dust wrapper asserts, “rich in values for sermons, talks, collateral 
reading, for ministers, teachers, students-all readers of Shakespeare?’ It is a 
superficial, hastily-written book, frequently characterized by inaccurate 
reading of the plays. For example, Dr. House writes: “In King Lear we feel 
it better to be Cordelia hanged in 4 than Goneril and Regan, though 
they reign in purple? (71) Neither Goneril nor Regan reigned, except 
perhaps in Hell, when Cordelia was hanged. Goneril had poisoned her 
sister Regan and then stabbed herself. In this w ay evil turned on itself. Then 
Dr. House explains Shakespeare’s tragic genius: “The essence of his tragedy 
appears to be that he was betrayed by a trusted friend and forsaken by a 
woman of dark and passionate beauty” (139) Ava Gardner perhaps. That 
explanation may satisfy a congregation fed on Hollywood pablum, but it 
does not explain Shakespeare's tragic sense. Nor does the book say much 
that is valuable about Shakespeare’s spiritual values. Arrot ARNOLD 


THE SHAKFSPEARFAN Moment. By Patrick Cruttwell. Columbia University 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. 262. $3.75. 

In the last years of the sixteenth century a mentality different from that of 

Marlowe and Spenser and other typic: al Flizabethans was emerging. It was 

critical, dramatic, satirical, complex. Shakespeare gave expression to it in 

the theater and before him, in poetry not of the theater, it was expressed 
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by John Donne. The essence of the new style which expressed this complex 
mentality was that it was dramatic. And by “dramatic; Patrick Cruttwell 
means not just anything written for the theater, but an attitude toward life. 
‘lo him 







the most genuinely vital and revolutionary part of the Renaissance, 
[is] the part which self-regarding, self-wondering, self-doubting, 
vet all the time self- dramatizing. ... Nothing is harder to pin down 
{than | what was really new in the Renaissance; so much of it. 
was really the Middle Ages dressed up in new clothes. But this 
obsessive yet dramatic introspection, the sense of the human 
entity, body and mind and soul, as ever moving, ever interesting, 
and ever incongruous with its own past and future—this does seem 
to have been a genuinely new thing, at least when felt with the 
intensity and continuousness with which it is felt by Montaigne 
and Shakespeare and Donne. (48-49) 










So runs the argument. 

The style that expressed this attitude toward life is what is commonly 
known as the metaphysical style and Mr. Cruttwell speaks throughout this 
book of the Shakespearean moment as characterized by that sty le; he believes 
that “a critical attitude which accepts mature Shakespeare but can make 
nothing of Donne is indefensible? (248) 

The author thinks in terms of a mental typology, composed of two 
types which he labels A and B, both types having nine contrasting groups 
of traits. Donne and Shakespeare represent type B, the type that ‘does not 
appear again after the Civil War. It is characterized by Anglo- Catholicism 
and aesthetic and political attitudes roughly described by the term “medieval?” 
The attitude toward life is pessimistic, skeptical of the possibility of human 
improvement, and the type possesses a dramatic and tragic sense. This type 
of mind 















nourished the Shakespearean moment and . . . created the kind of 
society in which such a moment was possible. Its extinction means 
the end of the conditions in which a Shakespearean poetry, even 
granted the supreme individual genius—which no society can 
“create”—could ever be established on anything like the terms on 
which Shakespearean poetry was established. (255) 










Type A is the type of mind most common after the Civil War—the modern 
type. It is Puritan, believes in the new science, hates courtliness and mag- 
nificence, distrusts continental Catholic influences, has sympathies tow ard 
egalitarianism, believes in progress, and is introspective rather than dramatic 
in attitude. 
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Since T. S. Eliot’s influential essays on the seventeenth- century poets, 
students of the period have been aware that something happened at that 
time which changed the character of poetry. Mr. EF liot coir ied the phrase 

“dissociation of sensibility” to explain it. Phe Shakespearean Moment explores 
more fully than any book I have seen the ch anges that took place in the 
climate that produced metaphysical poetry; and although many will have 
reservations about parts of the book, it is full of courageous speculation, 
startling juxtapositions which give fresh insights, and beautiful examples of 
how close literary analysis illuminates the tho ught and feeling of an age. 


A. A. 


Montaicne’s Discovery or Man. By Donald M. Frante. Columbia University 

Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. Vili-202. $3.50. 
To the casual reader Montaigne’s Essays usually remain a bewildering jumble 
of observations—most often arresting and provocative, sometimes tedious— 
but a jumble none the less. In his admirably written book Mr. Frame seeks 
the coherent pattern of attitudes and ideas back of this apparent confusion, 
and the pattern he finds is indeed the only sort that Montaigne’s thought 
admits of, namely, a pattern of successive responses to the events of his own 
life and times. Mr. Frame finds that these responses develop steadily in a 
broadening crescendo from a narrow and rather adolescent hedonism at the 
outset, through various stages of stoicism and skepticism, to culminate finally 
in a fully -orchestrated humanitarianism devoid of all sentimental ity and 
illusion. Each phase of this evolution is tied in with some major personal or 
political crisis, and, though the demonstration at times seem a little Procrus- 
tean, the over-all result is most satisfying. Mr. Frame’s treatment of Mon- 
taigne may differ in some particulars from that of any previous commentator, 
but the virtue of his book lies, not in any claim to great originality, but in the 
fact that it is an excellent synthesis of ‘the most outstandit 1g and up-to-date 
studies of Montaigne by present-day French scholars. It is, thus, an extremely 
useful book for students and an indispens: able one for those readers dependent 
on English translations of the Essays. 

In only one particular would I argue with Mr. Frame’s presentation, and 
even here the matter is one of proportion and not of factual error. It seems 
to me that, in spite of a carefully stated reservation (on page 57) regarding 
the importance of the interminable ‘ ‘Apology for Raymond Set yond” (the 
longest by far of all the Essays), too much weight is still given to it. The 
ss Apology” remains an occasional piece, and one in w hich Montaigne’s 
dialectical shortcomings—for he was no great logician—are painfully es ident. 

However, Mr. Frame shows himself fully aware of the fact that Mon- 
taigne’s greatness lies, not in the field of theological apologetics nor even in 
the wider realms of philosophical speculation. Montaigne was first and fore- 


most a psychologist; he was perhaps the first Furopean to present himself 


in as complete physiological, emotional, and intellectual nakedness as he 
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could, without the slightest trace of theatricality or exhibitionism. He 
achieved a detachment that allowed him to contemplate serenely and illumi- 
natingly himself and—because of his essential and frankly -admitted mediocrity 
—all mankind. And what he found drove him neither to disgust, nor despair, 
nor frantic esc: ape. By showing how this progressive discov ery and revelation 
of self took place against a background of bloody political and religious civil 
war, of plague, of persistent per rsonal illness, and of harassing civic duties, the 
author makes us realize what a really singular achievement “Mont. ligne’s was, 
Having read this book, no re: ader of good will can go back to the Essays 
without finding in them richer and more abundant proof that Montaigne 
was one of the supremely civilized men of a period that sorely needed such 
presery ers of the humane spirit. Our own twentieth century is no better off, 
and the civilized equat uimity of Montaigne’s Essays ts as timely now as it was 
in the sixteenth century. Artur KNopEL 


Tuomas Gray: A Brocrapny. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. ix-310. $4.75 

A good biography is always worth while because it satisfies to a certain 
extent man’s insatiable curiosity about his fellow men. Mr. Ketton-Cremer, 
in this thoroughly sy mpathetic « and delightful study of the great eighteenth- 
century poet Thomas Gray, has been h ighly successful in presenting the poet 
in proper perspective. Far too many people have tended to accept the verdict 
of Dr. Sam Johnson that Gray was dull both as an author and as a man, but 
it is doubtful that the good Doctor would have been so harsh had he had 
the information in this work. 

Following in the path first established by Dr. Paget Toynbee who spent 
many years in editing the correspondence of Gray, Mr. Ketton-Cremer has 
had access to all of the known materials touching upon the poet. This, plus 
a splendid style of writing, makes the present biogr aphy outstanding. Thomas 
Gray is painted in a full- length portrait—boy hood, student life, companion- 
traveler, poet, and teacher. 

From an unhappy childhood, one follows the retiring youth at Eton where 
his closest associates became known as the “Qu: adruple Alliance” (Gray, 
West, Walpole, and Ashton)” At Cambridge the young man is seeking a 
niche into which he can fit his particular abilities. The exciting Grand Tour 
which was made as a companion to Horace Walpole follows, and though the 
actual breach between the two young men is not explained (no facts are 
available), the rupture is set forth without prejudice. 

After the return to London, Gray had serious thoughts about reading 
law, and when he finally returned to Cambridge he actually took his degree 
in that field. However, as this volume progresses, the feeling for poetry grows 
slowly. In this direction the personality of the poet is dev eloped. His love of 
beauty, especially of nature, is seen to be a native characteristic, and when 
coupled with a desire for perfection of poetic line, such poems as the “Eton 
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Odey “Ode to the Spring? and “The Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard” are the logical results. ; 

The author has given Gray, the man and poet of the eighteenth century, 
to the twentieth century in a delightful dress. One reviewer has called the 
work “a model for those who enjoy, or are about to embark upon a study 
of a poet, his work and times” In other words, the graduate student or 
research scholar could properly study this volume for form as well as for 
content. It is admirably written, presents numerous items of new and most 
interesting information, and reveals Gray as the poet and genius which he 
was. 

Watrer Mf. Crtrrenpes 


CoLrrince ON THE SeveNTeENTH Century. Edited by Roberta Florence 
Brinkley. Duke University Press, Durham, 1955. pp. xxxvili-704. $12.50. 
“Mr. ep . . « observed) Coleridge reported in 1825, “that R{obert| 
S[outhey| could not mediate, and that I could not quilitate. . . . S| outhey | 
saw all aaah as Diversity, while I was striving to reduce supposed Con- 
traries into compatible Opposites. ea ee outhey | | found positive false- 
hoods where I saw half-truths, and found the falsehood in the partial Eclipse. 
. ‘In short, Southey should write Books, and you write notes on them’ ” 
(348- -49). Although readers will doubt that Coleridge was always or even 
usually motivated by a desire to “mediate, the fact remains that he achieved 
no complete or systematic presentation of any phase of his philosophy and 
that, in general, he preferred to deal with basic problems in “notes” of one 
sort or another. The result is that scholars are confronted with an enormous 
mass of unorganized niaterial, examination of which is as laborious and time- 
consuming as it is necessary. Under these circumstances a systematized 
presentation of the material is a desideratum, and one must be grateful to 
Miss Brinkley, as to her many predecessors, for having attempted it. It is her 
avowed purpose “to bring together with reasonable completeness the many 
illuminating comments w thich Coleridge made concerning the sev enteenth 
century, its movements and its w riters” and “to give them as much unity 
as possible by assembling them around their logical topics” (vii). Actually, 
except for a short section on history, Miss Brinkley has gone farther, classi- 
fying the materi ial, not only in accordance with ‘ ‘logic al topics,’ but also in 
accordance with supposed comment upon specific figures: for example, upon 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and “the forerunners of Kant” as philosophers and 
upon Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Dryden, Etherege, Con- 
greve, and Farquhar as dramatists. 
The question is whether Coleridge’s notes adapt themselves to this kind 
of classification. In the case of the poets, dramatists, and, to a lesser extent, 


the prose stylists, one may say that they adapt themselves well enough; but, 


in the case of philosophers, divines, and scientists, one may be doubtful. For 
example, Miss Brinkley complains of Coleridge's tendency ‘ ‘upon a second 
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reading | of a passage] to contradict the note prey iously made” (viil-ix). Since 
her method of classifi ication does not allow for changes of mind, this is for 


her a real problem. Yet the very fact that the problem exists indicates that 


there is a fault in the method. The fault consists in presenting as static a mind 
which was actually in a constant state of development, the inevitable conse- 
quences of which are changes of mind. With all philos ophers, but especially 
with C oleridge, one must allow for growth, and any method of classification 
which ignores chronology is ipso facto treacherous. Another fault in the 
method is suggested by the fact that, as one finishes the sections on philoso- 
phers, divines, and scientists, he has little sense of a fresh insight into the 
period. The “comments” have been “illuminating? but not, as Miss Brinkley 
promised, “illuminating” with respect to “the seventeenth century, its move- 
ments and its writers”: they have been “illuminating” only with respect to 
Coleridge. The “comments” on Donne as a divine (163-205), for example, 
are indeed m: irginalia taken from a volume of Donne’s Sermons, but they are 
only incidentally concerned with Donne. Their primary and almost exclusive 
concern is with ¢ Joleridge’s own theological specul: itions, the passages from 
the Sermons serving only as points of departure. Even when the note is 
actually a comment upon Donne, it r arely does more than express approval 
or disapproval, and even here the ground of judgment is Coleridge’s own 
position. He approves if Donne’s remark is compatible with his own think- 
ing; he disapproves if it is not. This means that most of the comments will 
be intelligible only to readers who are acquainted with Coleridge’s point of 
view, for which reason Miss Brinkley has attempted to set forth the rudi- 
ments of his position in extended headnotes to the various sections. Unfor- 
tunately, Coleridge’s thinking is somewhat too complex for this kind of 
treatment, although she must be commended for a fine attempt in the long 
headnote dealing with his theology. But, even if readers are well acquainted 
with Coleridge, they will still learn from C ‘oleridge on the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury only more about Coleridge: his theology, his metaphysics, his ethics, 
his epistemology, and his philosophy of history. They will learn little about 
the history, philosophy, theology, and science of the seventeenth century. 
One wonders, therefore, if Miss Brinkley’s method of classification ‘is 
defensible. 

With respect to the material itself, most of the notes were, of course, 
already available, although Miss Brinkley excuses part of the repetition on 
the ground that she is correcting the work of former editors, notably that 
of HN. Coleridge. However, there is a considerable amount of new 
material, some of which is significant. (103-104, 164, 617-18, 691-94) One 
should also mention the excellent introduction to the volume. This intro- 
duction, which also serves as headnote to the section on prose stylists, is 

contributed by Professor Bredvold, who rightly sees that Coleridge’s critical 
principles are inseparable from his idealistic philosophy, in the light of 
which alone they can be understood. LucyLe WERKMEISTER 


University of Nebraska 
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Lacrrare or Peace. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford University Press, N.Y., 
19 Ail Vill-187. $3.40. ; 
lo follow . Wilson Knight through the length of his discussion, first oi 
Alexander ne and second of Byron and Pope, is a struggle for one who 
has the feeling that poetry should be as sidiual primarily with the emotions. 
rhe present ‘volume delves deeply into the philosophic and ethical back- 
grounds of the poetry of Pope with the result that the per pective se the 
reader is inclined to shift from one of pleasure to one of labor. It is doubtless 
true that Pope deserves to be studied by the most discerning of scholars who 
will examine his works from every conceivable angle, but Mr. Knight has 


not presented me with a lead which is e sy tO follow. “The Vital Flame” adds 


materially to a critical review of certain of the poems, e.g., “Eloisa to Abe- 
lard” and “The E ssay on Man? but its comparisons with Shakespeare, Milton, 
and others are too surprising ng for immediate acceptance. 

Che present reviewer became hopelessly lost in the chapter dealing with 
“Symbolic Eternities: An Introduction to The Temple of Life? To accept 
the fact that Pope was consciously writing such symbolic verse will require 
further study on my part. 

In the chapter on Byron’s adulation of Pope, there is a splendid presenta- 
tion of research materials little known to the pub slic. A few of the quotations 
from Byron’s writings will show what I mean. In a letter to Moore (May 
1821) By ron wrote, “As to Pope, | have always regarded him as the gre test 
man in our poetry. Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians’ And later he 
said, “Without canting, and yet without neglecting religion, he | Pope} has 
assembled all that a good and great man can gather to gether of moral wisdom 
cloathed in consummate beauty’) When criticism was leveled at Pope for 
lack of imagination and invention, Byron’s comment was, “an Irish as 
with a little w hiskey in his head will imagine more than would furnish forth 
a modern poem. . . . Pope has not this defect; his moral is as pure as his 
poetry is glorious’ 

That Pope was a poet of superb stature is accepted generally in the 
twentieth century. This is proved, if proof is needed, by the Twickenham 
edition of his writings under the general editorship of John Butt; and a 
present-day bibliography for Pope carries the names of such scholars as 
Geoffrey Tillotson, Norman Ault, Maynard Mack, Bonamy Dobrée, 
Edith Sitwell. This book continues the modern appreciation of the “little 
Nightingale” of Twickenham. W. M.C. 


Hawtnorne, A Criticar Stupy. By Hyatt H. Waggoner. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1955. pp. 268. $4.75. 
Professor Waggoner characterizes Hawthorne as a 
man who made an “Ideal” marriage, vet who in his last miserable 
years found himself utterly alone in the midst of loving wife and 
children; who was simple in his tastes and requirements, yet con- 
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tented nowhere; who longed all his life for a home, yet discovered 
reasons for rejecting every home he found or made; who took part 
in Brook Farm utopianism, yet despised reformers; who co: me atte i 
his Christian faith unshakable, yet never went to church, disliked 


theological writings, and usually was repelled by preachers of the 


gospel. 


The contrasts are almost as perverse as those in the ter = iment of Byron. 
What sort of fiction did such a novelist achieve? First, says Professor W; 1g 
goner, he had a strong sense of evil, and hence a moral a ppiro ich to charact 
and situations of his stories. His sense of evil made bien conscious of the past, 
and he used the past as a mirror of the present. In terms of the past he could 
see the actual in perspective, and thus create a design of meaning. Yet through 
subtlety of “texture” Hawthorne’s best stories escape the oversimplification 
of allegory - notably in “Rappaccini’s Daughter, which Professor Waggoner 
analyzes at length. In Hawthorne's best prose a kind of poetic effect ts 
achieved. 

This approach, developed in the first half of the book in terms of selected 
short stories, is then used to re-assess the novels. The author accepts the 
traditional judgment that The Scarlet Letter is most successful, The House 

of Seven Gab les less so; relatively, The Blithedale Romance and The Marbl 
Faun are failures. These judgments are supported and enriched, however, 
by new reasons. In The Scarlet Letter, ioe example, the combination of 
literal and symbolic images results in the peculiarly suggestive — of the 
novel. “Light is of various kinds. Sunlight suggests both truth and health. 
It is analogous to the spiritual light of Revelation, which in Hawthorne's 
scheme of values should ‘illumine’ nature, and to the light of grace. But 
there are also the ‘false light’ of meteors and the ‘red light’ of evil? It may 
be objected that such an observation points out the obvious, yet the systematic 
illustration of Hawthorne’s use of images does increase one’s awareness of 
his technical competence. A similar competence is found in The House of 
Seven Gables. There is “no significant feature of structure or texture, image 
or concept, that is not associ: ited in some w ay with the suggestions cont: lined 
in the house and the elm” with which the novel begins. Despite this technical 
excellence, the novel is not completely satisfying because of the essential 
unreality of Phoebe and Holgrave, and the contrived ending. Similarly, the 
weakness of Coverdale accounts for the failure of The Blithedale Romance, 
though Professor Waggoner thinks the i imagery of this novel is more effective 
than has been generally realized. The Marble Faun fails through weakness 
of characterization and an underlying confusion of thought. In this novel, 
Hawthorne toys with the idea of the Fortunate Fall, a heresy antithetic to 
the assumptions of his earlier work. In this speculation the author finds a 
clue to Hawthorne’s pathetic failure in his last years. He had materials for 
four romances, and he worked painfully, leaving a mass of manuscript, most 
of it far below the level of his published work. “ ‘What me caning?’ ] fawthorne 
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asked himself repeatedly in his marginal notes on his manuscripts: In the 
uncompleted Dolliver Romance he returned to his old values and to some- 
thing of his old mastery. 

In his concluding chapter, Professor Waggoner insists on the releva 
of these old values to the twentieth century. 


lo his contemporaries in a period characterized by philosophies of 
freedom that tended toward voluntarism, he seemed a fatalist; to 
mechanists of the recent past he seemed old-fashioned in his belief 
in man’s responsibility. . . . We need only compare Hawthorne's 
insight into both the reality and the limitations of choice with the 
confused wavering between automatism and irresponsible freedom 
characteristic of Emerson’s thought on the subject to see the degree 
of his sanity. 


In this connection, a little-known remark of Emerson on Hawthorne is 
worth quoting: “I never read his books with pleas ure; they are too young? 
Perhaps Emerson detected a strain of Byronism in Hawthorne which has 
escaped Professor Waggoner. 


a4 
ee 


BR. Meck. 


Watr WuitMan’s Concept oF THE AMERICAN Cont Mton MIAN, By Leadie M. 
Clark. Philosophical Library, N.¥., 1955. pp. xiv-178. $3.75. 


This book is evidently written to show the lack of a true appreciation of 
the common man, on the part of Whitman, as dis played largely in the casual 
writings of his new spaper days, and to cancel his reputation for being a repre- 
sentative democrat. On this basis it is possible to find abundant evidence of 
Whitman’s provincialism, ignorance, and egotism. The main question is 
whether a man’s final judgment should rest upon his weaknesses or upon his 
strength—if upon weaknesses, who of us can stand? 

If Whitman failed at unde: ‘standing the common man, it must have been 
a failure to understand himself, for he was very much a man of the people 
in his education, outlooks, and comprehensions of his own times . Like other 
men he was influenced by the common prejudices of his time, frightened by 
the influx of elements which seemed unassimilable to democratic rule, ding 
and abetting the native enemies of fair play iv. In judg ing his unfair and inflam- 
matory speeches ¢ growing out of the New York mob violence, in themselves 
inexcusable, note should be made of the foolish and it flammatory utterances 
made by the other side. 

There was an actual retardation of Americanism by the ayer a 
of foreign peoples ende avoring to perpetu; ite the customs sentiments 
language, and religions of the Old World by settlements in communities that 
became known as little Irelands, Denmarks, Polands, or ghettos. It was but 


neteral that people of common language and religion should thus seek each 
other, and they were aided in that by the American provincialism of suspicion 
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of foreigners. In Whitman’s time it was rather carly to realize the complete- 
ness with which these elements would assimilate a patrictism and pride in 
their adopted land at times much stronger than those who sprang from the 
founding fathers, 

The author seems to resent, and quite rightly, the unthinking adulation 
ofa group of friends who made of Whitman a little divi inity. One can appre- 
ciate the few literary gems which sprang from his genius without subscrib- 
ing to all of his weaknesses. Neither can the acceptance of homosexual 
assumptions regarding Whitman be accepted as proved. His welcome to the 
hospitals by doctors and nurses and medical personnel is all against such a 
conclusion, however silly are many of the expressions in the C alamus poems. 

At times the book takes on the aspect of an Irish-Anglo-Saxon Donny- 
brook fair with no holds barred. After “proving” Whitman’s literary inferi- 
ority in one hundred sixty-eight pages, the author cushions his judg ment 
with the admission, “If all the “material classified as catalogues were stripped 
away from Whitman’s works, the lyric pieces that would remain would 
insure Whitman’s position as a first ranking poet?’ (169) 

After all, in the clamor and confusion of the growing pains of the young 
republic and its war to end slavery, the proclamation of the intrinsic worth 
of every human being, which is the central claim of Whitman’s personalism, 


stands and will stand forever. 


Tue Devetopment or American Literary Criticism. By Harry H. Clark, 
Richard H. Fogle, Robert P. Falk, John H. Raleigh, and C. Hugh Holman. 
Edited by Floyd Stovall. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1955. Pp. 1X-262. $4.00. , 

The five essays which compose this volume were originally presented a 

papers before the American Literature Group of the Modern pose 

Association in 1952. Together they constitute an informative and readable 

brief survey of Aulcen criticism, unusually well balanced and integrated 

for a collaborative work. There is a minimum of critical jargon, and the 
numerous specific references to critical works are made stimulating rather 
than pedantic. In the first period, from 1800 to 1840, Professor Clark has 
sometimes gone far afield to represent critical attitudes by incidental er 
in novels and miscellaneous writings, yet for this period such a method i 
rewarding. The shifts from conservative, neoclassic, rationalistic, scott 
judicial, and mechanistic views to individualism, the imaginative perception 
of beauty, and the sympathetic evaluation of literature as an organic and 
historically developing art are well shown, From 1840 to 1870 organicism 
appears dominant in such diverse periodicals as The Dial, The Democratic 

Review, and The Whig Review, and in varying forms can be found in Fmer- 

son, Whitman, Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville. In the period from 1870 to 

1900 “realism” is the most inclusive literary term. In criticism this meant 


consideration of the practic: roblems of writing, as in Lanier’s The Science 
leration of the practical problems of writing, as in Lanier’s The Science 
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of English Verse and Henry James’s “The Art of Fiction” Though realism 
also meant economic protest, as with Howells and Garland, and concern 
with European naturalism, there was a strong desire to compromise between 
old and new attitudes, After 1900 the impact of Huncker, Mencken, Spinga 
and Eliot led to a greater interest in American literature, and to “esi rediscoy- 
ery of such figures as Emily Dickinson, Melville, and Poe. Liter: ry stud 
became more cosmopolitan, more sophistic ated about sex, more critical of the 
American scene. Since 1930 criticism has centered on the justification of 
literature through a more intensive study of its methods and values. Marxists 
like Hicks, and non-Marvists like Van W ‘yck Brooks and Lionel lrilling, have 
emphasized the relevance of literature to life. Psychological approaches h we 
develo ped Freudian analysis and symbolical interpretation. The New Critics 
have studied individual liter: ary works, demonstrating the values of structure 
and technique. A recent trend is an interest in the philosophical assumptions 
of criticism, illustrated in numerous collections of critical essays and other 
attempts to synthesize critical standards. 

The critical achievements of the past hundred and fifty vears are thus 
seen to be vigorous and \ aried, and this small volume does much to make 
them more clear and usable. That much remains to be done is evident. In 
his foreword Professor Stovall remarks that “the dominant mood in criticism, 
as in other phases of the American mind, is today conservative, restrictive, 
traditional, if not indeed authoritarian. The spirit of freedom is languid and 
anemic” Such a mood can hardly be oa lanent in a society as dynamic and 
a time so challenging as the present. Valuable as these negative insights are 
they owe their very existence to positive forces as yet inadequ tely formu 
lated for critical use. American criticism still seems all too often peevish, 
exhibitionist, and isolated. With wisdom and courage the spirit of freedom 
can be reasserted. B. R. McE. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN Paropy. Fdited by Robert P Falk. Wayne Pub 
lishers, N.Y., 1955. pp. 279. $3.75. 


Our American tendency to take things with a grain of salt applies to ocular 
intake as well as aural. With us a literary Compose m will usually becom 


sprinkled with a coating of mimicry if in either substance or manner it 1s 


abnormal or pretentious. In consequence parody, however parasitic, has 
some value as criticism of a backhanded sort. The ultimate appraisal of a 
writer should take into limited account the character and the quantity of 
the burlesque he has inspired among contemporaries and in later c1 

In the volume under review a member of the English staff at UCLA 
brings together a well-chosen array of American takeoffs. It excludes our 


unflattering imitations of alien writing, but rightly finds place for a few 


specimens of foreign travesty upon our wthors, such as Aldous Huvlev’s 


on Poe and Max Beerbohm’s on Henry James. It highlights the victimizi 
of the writers just named, Cooper, Longfellow, and \ Whitman, while giving 
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less attention, at least individually, to the Transcendentalists, Fourth of July 
orators, Franklin, marginal figures like Harold Bell W right and Edgar A. 
Guest, and bigwigs in twentieth-century poetry and fiction, It adopts a 
roughly chronological order and arranges its material by aptly labeled 
themes: “The Deflowering of New E ngland? Grains of Sand in Leaves of 
Grass? and “A Few New Turns of the Screw?’ Pewee in irreverence as 
between verse and prose, it is scholarly in providing an introduction and 
a selected bibliography of parody. Its sidelights upon our literature, if often 
bizarre, will do more than entertain the reader; ; they will afford glimpses 
from unconventional angles without really leading understanding astray. 
z GarLANp GREEVER 


SaTurDAY NicutT tN THE Accipent Warp. By Frank Mundorf. American 
Press, N.Y., 1955. Pp. 47- $2.50. 


Here is a book of better poetry than its unhappy title would indicate. Let 
its strengths, self-evident to the examiner, justify a brief discussion of its 
weaknesses. Poems of common life, they are expressed largely in language 
and imagery equally common: but the practice of the Wordsworthian 


dictum is apt to be less impressive than the theory, and this seems to be true 
in Mr. Mundorf’s work—subject matter can be of the good earth, but the 
language cannot be mundane and succeed to that elevation of feeling which 
is intrinsic to the very idea of poetry. Clichés, unredeemed by context, occur 
too frequently. Further, there are too many portions reminiscent of pocts 
(E. L. Masters, Whitman, Frost) already famed for their hard-won styles. 
Even successful poems, like Anonymity (22), seem to have been released 
from the mold a trifle too soon; they are good but they should be better. 

Some, like Dr. Martin (44), are effective, thanks to a refreshing view point 
or emphasis on a seldom-lighted area of familiar experience. It bears repeti- 
tion that, despite their weaknesses, the poems in general are good. If readers 
can get past the book’s misleading title, they are likely to be pleasantly 
impressed by its contents. J. F. Futbeck 


Tue PsycuoiocicaL NoveL 1900-1950. By Leon Edel. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1955. pp. 221. $3.00. 
The author of Henry James: The Untried Years re-examines fifty years of 
writing in the field of the psychological novel. He redefines the differences 
between this form and the conventional novel, shows the gradual turning 
inward and the exploration of the very fringes of experience, points out that 
readers of today are not merely told a story but asked to participate, and 
defends modern experiment generally by boldly concluding that, if neces- 
sary, Proust and Joyce w ill be vital enough to carry fiction for another fifty 
years. Along the way Mr. Edel indicates James as a pioneer whose “point 
of view’ helped the stream-of-consciousness technique to develop, brings 
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Faulkner into the picture occasionally, but deals mostly in chronological 
fashion with Proust, Dorothy Richardson, Jovee, and Vi irginia Woolf. 

The author's perception is most keen in the analysis of Miss Richardson's 
contribution to the interior monologue, unfortunately lost in a dull central 
character; Mrs. Woolf's fusion of Joyce and Proust which, however, comes 
out in mere water colors; and Joyce's final experiment with penctrating 
consciousness itself, the nov el-poem Fimegans Wake, written with and for 
the ear. Mr. Fdel does the reader a favor by including hard-to-come-by or 
lesser known material: the early experimental novel Les lauriers sout coupes 
by Edouard Dujardin and the discarded three-volume ‘ ‘fragment’ of Proust 
(now translated into English), Jean Santeuil. The latter is indicated as tech- 
nically autobiographical fiction, but in the larger sense as independent of 
personality. 

The main value of this book lies in the fact that it is a well-organized, 
simply written summary. Mr. Edel does not lose us in a bog of terminology 
as do some modern critics. He gives a detailed documentation of data w hich 
the well-informed reader or teacher knows uready. The reader who is 
beginning to know intellectual curiosity, the young student, will benefit 
from Mr. Edel’s labors; indeed, the work as a whole reads like a series of 
first-rate undergraduate lectures. The experienced reader, of course, can 
hardly help profiting by contact with the clear organization of the author's 
performance; in all candor, however, it must be stated that the former will 


constantly have the feeling that he “has been here before?” 
Wirtrtiant H. Davenport 


Turee Huncartan Ports. By Joseph Reményi. Hungarian Reformed Federa- 
tion of America, Washington, 1955. pp. 64. 


This pamphlet sketches the careers of Balint Balassa, Miklos Zrinyi, and 
Mihaly Csokonai Vitéz, who represent the literature and cultural aspirations 
of Hungary in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Little of 
their poetry is presented, but Professor Reményi arouses interest by relating 
these Hungarian writers to the general currents of Furopean literature. 


B. R. MeF. 


THE STATUS OF WISDOM 


Ancient Epucation. By William A. Smith. Philosophical I ibrary, N.Y., 1955 
pp. X11-309. $3.75 

The author’s stated aim is “to trace the cultural and educational dev clopment 

of seven early peoples—the Mesopotamians, the Fgyptians, the Indians, the 

Chinese, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews” The treatment of the 

first four is brief, occupying in all less space than is allotted to the Greeks 


alone. 
Professor Smith first sketches at some length the history of a given people, 
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and then discusses its educational practices. This discussion u ually deals with 
methods of writing and record-keeping, governmental training for citizen- 
ship, instruction in the home, the temple, schools of grammar and rhetoric, 
academies established by Rp ra etc. There is little if any explanation 
f how an architect, sculptor, r lawyer might have received instruction in 
his field, as such men details did. 

The sections on the Greeks and Romans are those with which this 
reviewer is most competent to deal. I find them curiously uneven. Greek 
literature (113) receives fourteen lines, with thirteen authors mentioned. 
Roman literature (177-80) receives over six times the space, with over twice 
the names. Sappho is “a notable contributor” to Greek lyric, while Catulus 
is “the greatest writer of lyric verse in any age? (179) There is no account 
at all of the Peloponnesian War, while the last days of the Roman Rep ublic 
are narrated in considerable detail, though with no mention of Cicero, 

The author quotes with approval (192) the words of another on the 
failure of the Greeks and their successors to produce any really educated 
men. They “never dealt with the finite world? They “initiated no systematic 
investigation of natural phenomena.’ “In fact, they never understood that the 
doing of these things was a part of intellectual activity” By and large, it was 
human affairs rather than natural science that attracted attention, but men 
like Aristotle, Aristarchus, Archimedes, Fratosthenes, and the Greek and 
Roman artists, architects, and engineers must have got their scientific and 
technical education somehow. 

Fvery chapter or so is followed by a bibliogr iphy, restricted to books in 
English (including some college textbooks, but no ‘Toynbee ). It is incredible 
that Professor Smith could not have consulted original sources, or the works 
of, for example, German scholars, Could he have felt that his readers would 
be unable to follow his references? 

There are some typographical errors, including, among others, a mis- 
placed line (103, foot), “Samite” for “Samnite”’ four times (151-4), 
“Domitian” for “Vespasian” (168, foot). ARTHUR Haro_p WeEsTON 


Epucation AND Responsipitity. By Tunis Romein. University of Kentucky 


Press, Lexington, 1955. pp. XiV-210. $3.50. 

The author of this stimulating treatise is Professor of Education at Mitchell 
College. There are four chapters entitled ‘Progressivism; “Classical Human- 
ism” “Educational Reconstructionism? and “E ‘ducation, the ¢ ‘ommunity, and 
Christian Faith?” In the introduction deep concern is expressed over the 
“increasing evidence in modern society of irresponsible relationships among 
men” and the author thinks that “education in democr acy must be concerned 
with developing in man a quality of responsibility characterized by a personal 
inner control?” (xi) In implementing such education he finds both pro- 
gressivism and humanism unsatisfactory because “the problem of education 
for responsibility can only be solved by returning to God in education, as 
Reformation Christian faith clearly attests?’ (177) ) He dev elops this suggestion 








> 
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by comparing and contrasting the Roman Catholic and the Protestant con- 
ceptions of a God-centered educational program. He reaches this definite 
conclusion: 


While any serious integration of Catholic and Reformation theology 


seems impossible at this point, the time is never too late to take 
seriously even the slightest shifts toward integration on the practical 
level. Obv iously no “kind of overnight solution is in sight for this 
whole complex problem. But at least some movement toward a 
tolerable solution seems terribly necessary as an alternative to cul- 
tural disintegration in the community. (193) 


He thinks that this alternative looms over us as an awful tragedy because it 
means “the fragmentation of the free comm unity into unsocial, jealous, and 
tiny alien sovereignties: Although “integration ‘should not (nor can it be) 
forced” nevertheless, “if communities do not choose to reason about these 
matters and to commit themselves to an integrative course, tragedy scems 
the likely alternative?’ (198) 

Professor Romein is too pessimistic about the alternative and too opti- 
mistic about the possibility of integration even at the practical level. He does 
not discuss the Jewish attitude which is strongly opposed to the kind of 
integration he proposes. Yet there is much food for thought in this forthright 
defense of the inclusion of basic religious and ethical content in public 
education. Here is a truly crucial issue which educators and parents must 
eventually face, and the importance of which this book can help them to 
understand. D.S. Ropinson 
Bethany College 


Tue Huntan Career. By Robert Ulich. Harper and Bros., N.Y., 1955. 
pp. xil-255. $3.50. 

The author is Professor of Education at Harvard University. In the preface 
he explains that he has had the benefit of a generous grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation that has entitled him “to acquaint myself personally with 
movements of thought in other countries: (xiii) He writes with assurance 
and quotes effectively from his wide knowledge of the relevant literature. 
He has previously publish red a number of books, including a pamphlet pre 
pared for the Hazen Foundation entitled “Man and Reality; portions of 
which are used in one of his chapters of this book. 

The substitute (A Philosophy of Self-transcendence) suggests his basic 
thesis which is set forth at length in Chapter ‘Two entitled ‘ ‘Man as the Self- 
Transcending Being? This contrasts with Aristotle's famous definition of 
man as a rational animal and with Ernst Cassirer’s well-known modification 
of Aristotle’s definition: “Man is a symbolical animal?’ The author's use of 
the definite article in this chapter heading suggests that he thinks that man 
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is the only self-transcending being in the universe. On page 2o9ff. he lists the 
fourteen characteristics of the human race which he regards as essential, 
admitting that some of them take him far beyond a pure empiricism into 
the reali of Gestalt psychology and metaphysics. 

Professor Ulich rejects the old dichotomies of realism and idealism, 
naturalism and supranaturalism, pragmatism and perennialism, in favor of his 
own triadic division: ‘The God-centered or Theonomous, the reason-centered 

r Logonomous, and the man-centered or Autonomous groups of thinkers, 
which is ar OS in Chapter One. His own position, as defined by the 
above-stated basic thesis, is to be regarded as a kind of synthesis of the truths 
emphasized by each of these groups w ithout including any of the errors 
that are implicit in them. Thus, in the two opening chapters of his book he 
sets up the framework for an interesting analysis of human nature. 

Chapter Eight, “Religion as Devotional Self-transcendence” expounds 

eight reasons why * ‘the new religion will no longer approve of superiority of 
one over the other forms of profound interpretation of the Divine? (214) 
Here he is obviously salvaging what he considers to be of most value in 
traditional theonomous thinking. In C hapter Four, “Thinking as Theoretical 
Self-transcendence,?’ and in Chapter Five, “Metaphysics as Speculative Self- 
transcendence?’ he is attempting to salvage what he regards as the best dis- 
coveries of traditional logonomous thinking. Elsewhere he admits that this 
is the one of the three types with which he is personally most sy mpethetic. 
In Chapter Six, “Ethics as Practical Self-transcendence;’ Chapter Seven, “The 
Dilemma of Human Organization; and Chapter Ten, “Education as Cultural 
Self--transcendence; the author undertakes to salvage some of the durable 
contributions of autonomous thinking. Thus he achieves a commendable 
unified development of his basic thesis. 

The book is strongly recommended because of its novel organization, 
and its fresh and stimulating analysis of basic problems and issues in our 
contemporary American culture. Although it is not philosophically pro- 
found, neither is it superficial. The author has succeeded in writing a 
readable and an objective account of what is correctly desc ribed on the dust 
jacket as his “naturalistic interpretation of the human career.’ D.S.R. 


Tue Ipea or Procress. By J. B. Bury. Dover Publications, N.Y. 1955. pp. 
xl-357. cloth $3.95; paper $1.85. 

John Bury, Regius Professor of History at Cambridge University, published 
his well-known account of the history of the philosophy of progress in 
1920, and twelve years later an American edition appeared with an important 
introduction by Charles A. Beard. It is a matter of some astonishment that 
the author broke off his discussion with the year 1889; he made no reference 
to the portent of World War I nor did he devote a single complete sentence 
to the Marxist philosophy of history. Long out of print, the American 
edition, unabridged, has now been reissued. W.L. 
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Bevonp Ovr Limitations. By Tracy Hollingsworth Lay. Philosophica 
Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. il tig. $3.00. 

Lhe basic message of this book may be summarized in the following 
quotation: , : 
Yet the bomb [H-bomb} itself is harmless: nothing can happen until 
someone places it in our midst and pulls the trigger. So it is not the 
bomb we fear; it is man. Yet man is under the same dependable 
|sic!] control as the bomb. Ele can perform no act that nature’s 
laws do not cause him to perform either through inducement or 

compulsion, 

So it may be expected, in the case of the bomb—if this line of 
reasoning has any \ alidity whatever—that the issue “lo be, or not 
to be” will decide itself automatically as soon as man realizes that 
this newly invented instrument of annihilation is pointed at himself. 

hicn 


i 


For this consciousness will inevitably dictate a line of conduct 


he must either follow submissively or else—! (95-06) 


That is, the vulgar Stoic recommendation: lean back, relax, what will | ppen 
will happen, and man can do nothing about it. 

This message is purported to be communicated by the study of science 
and philosophy. There are many sentences in the book which begin “Science 
says—" or “Philosophers have shown—” or the like. There are many quota- 
tions from many fine men. There are many instances of attempts of reasoned 
analyses of such quotations. Perhaps the following is ty pical of the author's 
reasoning: “Yet outer space, the sky is a vacuum which outmeasures us almost 
to the proportions of infinity. But are we threatened by it? If it is so big 
and engulfing, Ww hy doesn’t it move in on us? The answer lies in a reality 
which eludes our conscious thought and defies our feeble reasoning? (101) 
The author’s reasoning is roe feeble and concerning his thought I have 
only the following to say (if I might, in the author’s manner, buttress by a 
quotation from a diniaguished writer a point only stated but supported by 
10 analysis or evidence whateoever): “ \ little learning is a dangerous thing? 
The author's learning is surely little, and his conclusions are certainly dan 
gerous for human beings. who are faced with a choice between an atomic 
paradise and atomic annihilation. To counsel Stoic “do-n thingism” at this 
time in the world’s history, is to play into the hands of those who would, to 
further their own ends, risk destruction of our world, our freedom, and 
our country. W.S.S 


THe UNLEASHING OF Evo_uTIOoNARrY THouGut. By Oscar Riddle. Vantage 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. XXI-414. $4.50. 

This book conveniently divides itself into two parts. The first part deals with 

the significance of evolutionary thought both within and outside of biology. 
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It is the author's view that the development of science in the last one hundred 
fifty years has made impossible any but a naturalistic metaphysics. He 
develops his reasons for this with admirable clarity and contributes a state- 
ment of a scientific evolutionary natur alism which all those who claim that 
naturalism is “incoherent; “inconsistent,” “inadequate, etc., will have to take 
account of. These epithets do not in any obvious manner apply to the author's 
statement of the position, This is Emergent Evolution with the mystical and 
incomprehensible element taken out of “emergence” This is not * ‘reduction- 
istic naturalism’; the variety of levels of existence have their own laws and 
modes of behavior, which are not reducible to those below. To all non- 
naturalists Mr. Riddle’s book will pose a challenge (unless it is just ignored); 
what is wrong with it? 

I might, before commenting on the second part, raise two small points 
about the first part. First, it is a shame that Chapter One could not have 
heen made less difficult, though I doubt that it could be fruitfully simplified. 
It is by far the most difficult chapter in the book and I kh pe that it will not 
discourage readers from going on, Secondly, the author claims Hans Reichen- 
hach as an ally in his endeavor. It is mv opinion that he could not be more 
wrong. After all, naturalism is just as meaningless in a positivist’s view as 
any other metaphvsical svstem. Reichenbach obfuscates the entire naturalist- 
supernaturalist quarrel by telling us that the whole controversy is mean- 
insless. All of Mr. Riddle’s valiant efforts to show the mistakes of super- 
naturalism, all of his atheism. is. in Reichenbach’s view, as meaningless as 
inv other position which concerns itself with “ultimate” questions. Mr. 
Riddle is not concerning himself with “real” questions. because the questions 
he asks (on these ultimate matters) have no answers, and his apparent answers 
are quite meaningless. That is Reichenbach’s position; rather than claim him 
as an ally Mr. Riddle should have (as I think any sincere naturalist must) 
condemn the whole positivist obfuscation. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the documentation of 
the charge that organized religious thought is preventing, by both under- 
handed and open means, the dissemination on any large scale of the meaning 
and significance of evolutionary thought. And this includes the Protestant as 
well as the Roman Church. He also documents in detail the various schemes 
and methods which religious groups are using for the purpose of circum- 
venting the constitutional separation of church and state in this country. 
Large portions of organized religion are trying to make this constitutional 
separation a dead letter, even as the Southern States have tried and are trving 
to circumvent large portions of the constitution in order to remain content 
in their own prejudices. This section of the book is a revealing document. If 
you have been thinking that the battle has been won with superstition and 
ecclesiastical suppression of views opposed to the teaching of various religious 
groups, read this section. It may startle you, and I hope that it will disturb 
you. W.S.S. 
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PERCEPTUALISTIC THEORY OF KNoWLEDGE. By Peter Fireszan. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1954. pp. 50. $2.75. 

Written by a practicing chemist, this book is an exposition of the view that 
the primary cognitive data of knowledge is not sense data but perception. 
Perceptions recalled in memory are ¢: led reperceptions. Thinking is the 
combining and arranging of percepts and repercepts of the objects of the 
world to form classes on the basis of similarities and differences. Inductions 
are of two kinds: simple enumeration of qualities, and inductions of reac- 
tivity, as illustrated in chemistry where elements are combined in constant 
proportions to yield chemical laws. The subject matter of logic for the 
author is clear and distinct thinking. Symbolic logic and relational logic 
are rejected. In summary, perceptualistic theory of knowledge is the 
acceptance of perceptual cognitions and the conceptual knowledge based 
on them. Its components are perceptions, thinking, and logic. 

The title of this book as a theory of know ledge - is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, It is merely a rather dogmati ic account of the method employed 1 
chemistry and is too greatly condensed and sketchy to do justice to many 
of the topics and authors introduced into the discussion. H.1.. Srartrs— 


Science AND THE HuMAN IMacixation. By Mary B. Hesse. Philosophical 

Library, N.Y. 1955. pp. 171. $3.75. 

In a day when the positivistic impact upon philosophic and scientific thought 
is WV idespre: id, it is heartening and stimulating to find a volume such as this— 
committed to a search for an adequate approach to reality rather than 
allegiance to an arbitrary framework of thought. The author has undertaken 
a stupendous task of covering the high points of the history of science in a 
few pages, but she does this ‘well and with ins ight. 

sriefly stated, the author's thesis is that scientific thought is closely related 
to the cultural and religious environment of any given period. In the western 
world, the religious belief that stressed the reality of God as the ground of 
all existence created a climate of faith that made it possible to view nature 
as a suitable instrument of rational investigation. The rigidity of the New- 
tonian framework, however. hampered ar 1 inalogical des scription of reality. 
Such a literalism which assumed that the mathematical descriptions of re lity 
were adequate and complete left no room for imaginative speculative thought. 
Such a literalistic view of the universe deceived theologians into accepting 
a scientific use of language so that even the Bible was interpreted in terms 
of unimaginative literalism in much the same way as mathematicians were 
describing their world. (56) 

With the advent of the new physic, the author finds new hope for 
poetic interpretation of reality through suitable analogies, Recognition a 
the relative relationship the observer stands to the observed is a favorable 
omen which suggests that scientific investigation is not an impersonal affair 


but involves a personal encounter. 
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Although the author is a Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of 
Leeds, she recognizes the limitations of her own discipline by admitting, 
“For the exactness, the univocity, of logic is not found in the real world 
either in physical or in human phenomena; therefore the most accurate 
descriptions of the world are more akin to poetry than to mathematical 
logic? (160) On the other hand, the author recognizes the need for intellec- 
tual responsibility when she writes, “A viable faith in the twentieth century 
must be able to take into itself a certain skepticism and relativism with reg: urd 
to rational systems, but it must do so without abandoning the intellect or 
losing itself in sentimentality and emotionalism?” (go) 

The intelligent religious concern of the author appears at almost every 
point. She cannot rely on vague appeals to faith but, on the other hand, she 
sees no valid reason w hy a religious interpretation of life cannot stand on 
its own feet, particularly in the light of present scientific trends. In almost 
dramatic fashion she concludes her book by pointing out that in the final 
analysis the quality of life spontaneously emerging within the Christian 
community may be the only real answer to the doubts of the scientific 
skeptic. Oby iously the Christian community has a long, long way to go. 

This little volume is a creative contribution to an analy sis of the so-called 
chasm between science and religion, and will provoke the thoughtful student 
to a consideration of the view that reality cannot be confined to any one 
system of thought. J. Ww. Rope 


Tue Dectixe or Wispom. By Gabriel Marcel. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 

1955. pp. Vill-56. $2.50. 

Of the discontents endemic to our industrial civilization, none has occasioned 
philosophers and theologians more concern than the intensification of 
spiritual poverty paralleling the extensification of technological progress. 
Modern man confronts a dilemma. If he asserts the claims of technological 
and scientific progress, he inev itably encourages his own dehumanization. If, 
on the other hand, he abandons such progress, he invites a degradation and 
retrogression of his civilization which no man could contemplate with 
equanimity. To probe the implications of this dilemma, and to point a way 
to its resolution—such is the task that Marcel has set himself in the three 
short essays which compose this volume. 

It should be remarked at the outset that Marcel has no final solution to 
offer. As a Catholic and an existentialist he is naturally deeply concerned 
with this problem, which, as he sees it, is primarily a problem of preserving 
wisdom in a society which has devalued wisdom in proportion as it has 

valued the acquisition of techniques. By “wisdom” Marcel appears to mean 
reflection informed, inspired, and viv ified by spiritual insight. I say “appears” 
because throughout these essays Marcel’s mode of expression is regrettably 
diffuse. Thus, he tells us that “the most important task on the plane of 
speculation is to deepen once again the notion of life itself in the light of 
the highest and most genuine religious thought” (1g) But as regards the 
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nature of this “highest” and “most genuine” he has nothing to say. His own 
viewpoint he defines with mystic brevity as “a metaphysic whose axis is 
gratitude and the consciousness of the sacred” (33) But concerning this 
“gratitude” and “consciousness” he has no more to say than that the sense 
of God's grace, of God’s love, must become foremost in man’s mind, For, 


It is in gift, that is to say in grace, that there assuredly lies the only 
principle capable of breaking, I will not say the ‘world of the 
techniques in so far as they are admirable means to be used for the 
good of all, but those superstructures which threaten in the long 
run to stifle their beneficent power, because they are ordained to 
the triumph of pride which ultimately encompasses the destruction 


of the proud. (20) 


“Pride” also is it which, according to Marcel, characterizes such men as 
Sartre, who would replace “grace” with “freedom; and assert that the 
dilemma that man has created man himself can resolve. Marcel has little 
patience with Sartre. “To put freedom at the beginning is, he thinks, delib- 
erately to ignore the reality of gifts; it amounts, in fact, to replacing the 
point of view of creation by the point of view of production” (32) Yet w hen 
one seeks in this book for some justification of this “point of view of creation” 
one finds only—fideism. 

Is this bad? To the extent that the assertion of the primacy and efficacy of 
grace is invoked as a panacea enabling man to minimize man’s responsibility 
to himself and to his society I think we must say that it is. And unfortunately, 
there is so little real assurance to be found in Marcel’s pages that grace is 
not actually so invoked, On the other hand, none, I think, will deny that 
Marcel is on sound ground and in good company when he calls for 
renaissance of reflection in order that our age might be cured of its “spirit 
of abstraction” and the decline of wisdom arrested. After all, failure to 
specify a universally satisfactory cure in no way lessens the importance of 
having provided a penetrating diagnosis of the disease. 


Tulane University Rosert Wurirremort 


A PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


Becominc. By Gordon W. Allport. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1955. 
pp. ix-106. $2.75. 

This little volume is very much worth the attention of those who are 
interested in the problems relating to the essential make-up, potentialities, 
and growth of human beings. From the fruits of many years of labor in the 
field of psychological study Professor Allport has compressed into a little 
more than one hundred pages some compelling and thought-provoking 
conclusions. 
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His main theme is the problem and meaning of “becoming” He defines 
this term as “the — of incorporating earlier stages |of development | 
into later [stages]! (28) As a starting point he quite rightly rejects the 
Lockian view of the essential passivity of man’s mind and accepts as more 
true to the facts of psychological dev elopment the Leibnitzian view that 
mind is essentially active. Concepts such as “bodily sense,’ “self-identity,” 
“ego- enhancement” ‘ ‘ego-extension,’ “rational agent,’ “self-image,’ and “the 
proprium” are central to Allport’s explanation of how we become mature 
adults. Moreover, these concepts are presented in a way that demonstrates 
why the maturing adult cannot be primarily concerned with ‘ ‘peripheral 
striving” (the goal of which is tension-reduction) but is far more concerned 
with “propriate striving” (which resists equilibrium and purposefully main 
tains tension). Allport insists that it is only through “propriate striving’ ’ that 
we can develop and maintain an individual style of life. 

It is comforting and even inspiring to note that this psychologist find 
empirical evidence for believing in human freedom, the significance of 
values, and the religious enterprise. What he means by these terms and the 


nature of the role which they play in human development is best determined 


by reading the book; this the reviewer heartily recommends. 
Claremont Men’s College W. H. ALAMsHAH 


Onricins AND History or Consciousness. By Erich Neumann. Bollingen Series 
XLII. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1954. pp. XXiV-493. $5.00. 

No better exposition has come to us of the two Jungian themes: the evolution 
of consciousness in the history of mankind, and the development of per- 
sonality in the individual. This is Jungianism up to date, and easily readable 
by anyone with a general introduction to this school of thought. Jung’s 
foreword is enthusiastic, including appreciation for corrections of some of 
his own earlier views. 

An abridged table of contents will indicate the coverage of the book: 
Part I. The Mythologic al Stages in the Evolution of Consciousness, A. The 
Creation Myth (including the Uroboros, and the Great Mother), B. The 
Hero Myth, C. The Transformation Myth (including the Captive—Anima 
and the Teansbiesanatind of the Self); Part II. The Psychological Stages in 
the Development of Personality, A. The Original Unity, B. The Separation 
of the Systems, C. The Balance and Crisis of Consciousness, D. Controversion 
and the Stages of Life. There are two significant appendices: 1. The Group 
and the Great Individual; If. Mass Man and the Phenomena of Recollec- 
tivization. There are fourteen pages of selected bibliography. 

Central to this approach is the thesis that the race and the individual 
pass through “the same archetypal stages’’ The archetypes (basic images or 
motifs) remain essentially unc hanged, while allowi ing both the race and the 
individual to experience a succession of experiences of them in the process 
of development. Myth is treated from the standpoint of the practicing 
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psychologist, and without doctrinal adherence to any school of archaeology 
or comparative religion. The mythological elements are presented as they 
express the successive transformation of the transpersonal and collective in 
the growth of consciousness and integral personality. Myth is primarily a 
proiection of intrapsychic reality and only secondarily, if at all, a primitive 
explanation of nature. 

The present study should be of special interest to those who have 
struggled -with or against the existentialists and their emphasis on anxiety in 
the face of the void or abyss of nothingness. One can bring to bear upon 
their insights and perceptions a rather broader perspective than they usually 
offer. This is not to suggest any “debunking” of Kierkegaard & Co., but 
rather a placing of the existentialist witness in a context more extensive and 
no less intensive. Further, the present approach to human experience has 
the great advantage of not opposing experiential immediacies with rational 
abstractions, but rather offering another witness at least equally symbolic 
and plastic in its language. ‘To the familiar introversive and extraversive move 
ments of personality is added “centroversion” as the move toward integration 
of the self. Centroversion is not basically an alternative to the other two 
tendencies, but operates through them and yet independently of them. The 
term should obviate a good many circumlocutions, 

One of the many wholesome notes sounded is the clear distinction 
between conflict and pathology. Conflict and fear are normal to growth 
and creativity. Further, what is “good” for the individual during the first 
half of life may well give way to its opposite during the second half. No 


mere sampling of contents is much to the point with a book of this scope 
and substance. The study is well knit, extensively documented, and carefully 
developed. Both the author and his readers are to be congratulated. 

D. H.R. 


Turortes OF Percerrion AND THE Concert or Structure. By Floyd H. 
Allport. John Wiley & Sons, N.Y., 1955. pp. xxii-709. $8.00. 


In this seven-hundred-page book Professor Allport expounds and criticizes 
thirteen major “theories of perception” of the present century and adds a 
fourteenth of his own. The book should be useful to anyone wishing to 
orient himself in the psychological work done on perception, particularly in 

the period beginning with Gestalt psychology and continuing up to the 
present time, There is a wealth of detail on the relevance of experimental 
work in motivation, learning theory, and social psychology. And there are 
good discussions of “transactional functionalism” (the semi-philosophical 
view associated with the Ames demonstrations) and of cybernetics and 
feed-back mechanisms. The expositions are clear and the author's comments 
are intelligent and perceptive. But one has the feeling, in reading this book, 
that there are some regions in which contemporary psy chology—at least, 
contemporary theoretical psy chology—has much to learn from the more 
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careful and penetrating analyses to be found in recent British and American 
philosophy. Among such regions are those discussed in Chapter 19 (“The 
Unsolved Problem of Meaning”’) and in ¢ hapter 21 (“Outline of a General 
Theory of Event-Structure”), Roperick M, CutsHoLm 


Brown University 


Present-Day Psycuoiocy. Edited by A. A. Roback. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. Pp. Xiv-995. $12.00. 


a“ 


This monumental volume has as its aim “an original survey of departments, 
branches, methods, and phases, including clinical and dynamic psychology: 
(iii) It is the result of the collaboration of forty experts in the field and the 
es efforts of its editor. The result, while comprehensive, ney not claim 

» be exhaustive. Some of the essays written for this volume are highly 
abrodt al; others are written in semi- professional form. All of vst are up-to 
the-minute accounts of the important work that has and is being done in 
the various fields of psychological investigations, 

The work is divided into five parts. Part I is devoted to topical depart 
ments: contributions here include such topics as neurology, perception, 
attention, memory, etc. Part II is a survey of the branches; past as well as 
present efforts are reviewed here. Dynamic and clinical psychology, and 
methods, are dealt with in Parts III and IV respectively. Part V is titled 

“Psychological Borderlands and Humanities:’ This will be of special interest 
to philosophers; it contains several essays on such topics as literature, psycho- 
linguistics, art, values, and religion. 

This volume does fill a need: in this day of specialization it is a mere 
truism to state that no one can keep up with all of the work being done. The 
conspectus offered here serves the purpose of bringing together the various 
achievements, as well as the unsolved problems, of the time. No ong trend 
or topic is overemphasized. Each reader, according to his interests and perhaps 
bias, will no doubt single out one or another of the articles as being the 
most important or noteworthy. W.H. A. 


Hyaiene or tHe Sour. By EF W. Zeylmans Van Emmichoven, Whittier Books, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. 179. $3.50. 

The author is a Dutch psychiatrist who founded the Rudolf Steiner Clinic at 

The Hague in 1923. These discussions on such themes as fear, loneliness, 


unrest, the inner split of the soul, education, marriage, etc., are designed for 


the lay reader, not the specialist. They were written for the most'part during 
the dark days of the winter of 1944-45, and they should be read with that in 
mind. They are a call for more self-confidence and a sense of spiritual direc 
tion. “The birth of spiritual man from natural man is the stupendous goal 
that lies before us. If we wish to accomplish this task, we shall have to cc 1quer 
the two great fears, the fear of life and the fear of de ith? F. H.R. 
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Winds of Firoshima 
By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


No living philosopher surpasses Ralph Tyler Flewel 
ling in his noble dedication to, and richly competent 
exposition of, the philosophy of the profound dignity 
of the human soul. This dignity, however, is not of or 
by the human soul in itself, but in its being the living 
image of God. Thus, humanism and theism are fused 
in creative union in Flewelling’s Personalism, One 
cannot escape the reflection that this philosophy finds 
its twin expression, among the philosophies of twen 
tieth-century Western man. in Albert Schweitzer’s 
principle of “reverence for life? 

In this new work is found a unique fusion of the 
implications of science, international polities, Chris 
tian theism. and personalistic philosophy. The result is 
a book which is both disturbing and inspiring to read; 
it is stamped on its every page with the hallmark of 
the Christian thinker—namely, short-range pessimism 
about man’s situation, combined with long-range 


optimism It is at once realistic idealism. and idealistic 


realism. This book appeals at every level: it is intel 
lectually dynamic, passionately moral, prophetically 
clairvoyant. spiritually redemptive. Flewelling loves 
man. truth, and God with all his heart. his will. and 
his mind! His words vibrate with faith, insight, and 
love. It is a book of total appeal. $3.25 
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